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Loox to Jesus. — Blessed words are these to the 
Christian's heart. How they comfort and encourage 
the drooping spirits of the weary ones struggling to 
win a crown of life. It is like a look to Calvary itself. 
It is like the blessed teaching of the Great Teacher to 
that little band who followed Him through evil, as well 
as good report. Do we, as His servants, realize the 
sacredness of the privilege which we enjoy of looking 
to Jesus? When the tempter makes one feel that his 
labor has been in vain, and that souls, despite his 
efforts, are perishing around him; then, O then, 
how sweet to look to Jesus, and catch His smile of 
approval. When the clouds of affliction lower around 
the soul, and there seems no light for him, then he 
looks to Jesus, and immediately sees, that “ behind a 
frowning providence He hides a smiling face.” How 
many a sufferer’s heart has been made to rejoice, 
when in poverty he has looked to Jesus, and drawn 
supplies from the Bank of Heaven. Blessed be God, 
Christ recognizes every humble Christian draft on that 
bank, and none go empty away. 








The Kentucky Conference has succeeded in getting 
rid of its colored associates. We presume all of them 
are dismissed, though several of them did not ask for 
the favor, as would none of them, had they been treated 
as brothers and equals. The late session returned 
16,187 white members in that State, and 3,526 colored. 
How they learned this difference is not said, as the Gen- 
eral Conference forbid this separation in the enumera- 
tion. Seventeen churches were built last year. The 
new Conference is to be called the Lexington Confer- 
ence. That is an appropriate name, and betokens the 
ultimate victory of its members over the spirit that now 
ostracizes them. It isa sad sight, for our Church to 
present to a State so hostile, such a divided front. 
Thus fittingly Zhe Tribune lately described her : — 

“ She is badly preéminent among all the sisterhood, brood- 
ing over the ashes of the Rebellion, and seeking to nurse 
their smouldering heat into another flame. She still cherishes 
hopes of payment for property in human beings, if not of an 
actual reconversion of them into property. She still denies 
equality before the law to a large class of her citizens. She 
still licenses any white ruffian to outrage or murder a negro’s 
wife before his eyes, and refuses to take the negro’s testimony 
against the criminal. To every step in the nation’s progress 
toward freedom, harmony, and peace, she opposes her utmost 
resistance. In every possible way, and with an amazing per- 
tinacity, she cherishes, in the midst of the new life of the Re- 





public, the spirit of the slave hunts, the civilization of the 
dark ages. Throughout the whole limits of the late Rebellion 
there is not, to-day, a State so rebellious, in spirit or act, as 
Kentucky. Neutral, so far as she could be, during the war, 
she is now hostile, as far as she can be, when the whole nation 
is crying for Peace.” 

Our churches and ministers are loyal. So far this 
censure does not lie at their doors. If they would also 
show the higher Christian faith by their works, they 
would lose nothing, and gain everything. May they 
soon, as they must subsequently, return to their first 
love, and abide together in the future, as they have in 
the pest. 


Tae Humors or Hien Cuurcuts™ are as rich 
as anything in Hood or Dickens. Soberly these fan- 
tastic tricks are played, and hence they are superior to 
mere jokers who are laughing behind the soberest 
masks. A Church of England minister in Newfound- 
land, kindly offers to remarry all whom Wesleyan 
ministers shall “ have joined together,” and to baptize 
all infants that “ unauthorized persons” have sprin- 
kled. He also requires that all dying in his parish 
shall be buried by him; and this winter kept a child 
three weeks unburied, waiting for his return home. 
Fortunately, it was in the winter. He also-had the 
body of an aged woman, who had been uncanonically 
interred, taken out of its grave, where it had lain a 
month, and brought to a school-house near his resi- 
dence, and after proper services by himself, buried it 
in ecclesiastical decency and order. Can Romish fanat- 
icism exceed this ? 





The Emperér Napoleon has just received, from the 
“ King of the Burmans,” a present of twenty-eight vol- 
umes of Buddhist manuscript. They are supposed to 
form a work entitled, “The Triple Basket,” written 
on palm leaves, and bound in cedar wood. “He ought 
to forward them to the disciples of the Oriental Pan- 
theist in this city. One of them discoursed, last Sab- 
bath, on the virtues of this faith. We can judge some- 
what of the value these gentlemen would set upon the 
manuscripts, by imagining with what zeal Christians 
would welcome such a treasure of the earliest ages of 
their faith. 








The Cuban Revolutionary Assembly has decreed 
the immediate and unconditional abolition of slavery. 
It declares that freedmen shall bear arms, and shall 
have the same rights and privileges as white men. 
This will ensure freedom in Cuba, even if she fail in 
securing her independence. For the Spanish govern- 
ment can never restore the slaves to bondage in the 
sections occupied by the revolutionists, and will not be 
able to keep those in the rest of the island in chains. 


Dors Grant mran Peace? — Since the Admin- 
istration was inaugurated, Ku Klux outrages have 
been most violent. Dr. Darden, of Warren County, 
Georgia, killed in a personal difficulty the editor of a 
Ku Klux journal. He immediately surrendered him- 
self, and was put in jail. The Ku Klnx took posses- 
sion of the jail, Friday before last, brought the Doctor 
out, and in the presence of his wife and children, put 
not less than one hundred andgifty balls into his body. 
The sheriff is at Atlanta, asking protection. Last week, 
not far from that city, they beat eleven colored men 
almost to death, and shot another dead. Where is the 





President? He should let the office-seekers ge, and 
save these loyal lives. There can be no excuse now 
for such outrages. The President ought to instantly 
issue a proclamation against these villains, and follow 
it up by an order to the military governor of that dis- 
trict to arrest, at any cost, the offenders; to try them at 
drum-head court-martial, and hang them as soon as 
convicted. Only such summary treatment will extir- 
pate the disease. Wendell Phillips is right when he 
calls for this action on the part of the Government. 
We must have peace. 





Tue ABaNA anp Paarpar have been explored 
by Mr. MacGregor, in his canoe, — the Rob Roy. He 
reports that the Abana has three mouths. These flow 
into a marsh which has no outlet. It is wrongly called 
a lake, for in no part is there a hundred yards of open 
water at all seasons. The Pharpar has two mouths. 
These both full into Lake Hijarieh, which is rightly 
called a lake, with an average of five feet of depth, 
plenty of open water, and‘an overflow into another 
lake. 

He found some difficulties in his way. wild beasts, 
especially wild boars, are numerous and dangerous, 
and the giant reeds make such dense thickets that it 
would be easy to lose one’s way among them. In one 
district over which he was obliged to pass on foot, 
there are savage Arabs ready to plunder and murder 
any stray traveller. 

Neither the rivers nor their surroundings are supe- 
rior to the Jordan, above which they were once put so 
haughtily. 


Tt was a wise body who, in Wisconsin, lately resolved 
that “temperance is a natural virtue, and indispensa- 
ble to raise men to the level of other animals.” The 
animals have been abused long enough in having 
drunkards compared to them. It is time that a word 
was spoken in their defense. No brute is half as de- 
graded as a man overcome with strong drink. The 
former is more of a man than the latter. 





—_— 





Our Conrerences. — In reading the reminiscences 
of the fathers, we cannot fail to observe that their 
annual reunions were special seasons of religious inter- 
est. They assembled, expecting to be “ baptized with 
the Holy Ghost,” and to go forth, newly equipped for 
the year’s campaign. They came, expecting the out- 
pouring of the Spirit upon the people of the commu- 
nity,and prayed and labored and preached for this end. 
What glorious revivals commenced at those Confer- 
enees ! 

Brethren, have not we departed farther from the 
fathers, in the effect of our reunions, than the “ differ- 
ence of the times” will warrant? Do we not allow 
business to absorb our time and energies so exclusively 
that we overlook the “weightier” matters? Do we 
not sometimes feel, when assigned to preach, that we 
have a reputation to sustain, and unconsciously con- 
sider that more than present spiritual results? Let us 
this year seek to prepare ourselves by a new consecra- 
tion and by much prayer for our approaching sessions, 
and come together, expecting a season of refreshing 
from the presence of the Lord. Let us earnestly 
ask, both for ourselves and the people, a Pentecostal 





shower. 
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@Original and Selected Papers. 
GOOD FRIDAY. 


The coward’ sdipa, that many times 
With ist’Ssweet sayings had been fed, 
Shut in the Ptruth. He ground 


Between his teeth what Christ had said. 
Those feet that walked in brighter days 

The very paths his Master trod, 
Stamped in hot anger, as he swore 

He never knew the Son of God. 
That Holy One his poor soul loved t 

My Lord! My God! How can it be 
That he who once had fully known 

Thy love, can drag himself from Thee? 


But truth came back, as pride went out 
From his cold, lonely, cheerless heart. 

In ashes, by his unburned vows, 
His soul mused on the shameful part 

That he had borne in time of need. 
Nought left to give the Lord but shame — 

Repentant shame! God took the gift, 
To make the dying spark a flame. 

He sent him out to preach His truth, 
For that good Master loved him still. 

Why does He send such servants forth 
When sinless angels wait His will ! 


The grace of God, U glorious flame ! 
Brightened in Peter's life from then ; 
It fired his soul, his eye, his speech, 
It brought him to be judged of men. 
There stood the man that cowered before 
An idle woman's sneer and nod ; 
Facing assembled Hate-and Death, 
Eager to speak the truth of God. 
Then to those haters, rich and proud, 
Spake that unlettered fisherman, 
And every smile of scorn died down, 
As through the throng God’s hot truth ran. 
O, how those hearts burned in that fire ! 
But thousands from it joyful rise, 
Strong to proclaim the blessed word, 
Jesus hath died, — our sacrifice ! 


And after, as this same man stood 
Beside His cross to suffer death, 
“Tam not worthy thus to die 
So like my Master,” Peter saith, 
“ For while He died, I sinned the most ; 
Let my dead body own those sins, 
Confession end my mortal life 
As sinless safety shall begin. 
With head upright, I cannot leave 
The cross my Saviour sanctified ; 
No, let me die, face towards the earth ;” 
And thus, repentant, Peter died. 


O God of Grace! In all Thy works 
Nothing can change its nature so 
As man’s strange soul ; for, lovin: Thee, 
From sin to saintliness we grow. 
O Grace of God! What hast Thou done 
For sinners like this man and me, 
To make us saints? Thy power shall take 
Our sin to prove Thy victory. 
E. H. F. 





DRINKING HABITS ON THE EUROPEAN CONTI- 
NENT. 


BY PROF. NEWHALL. 


The general use of intoxicating drinks in the countries 
of Continental Europe, is in perfect harmony with the low 
tone of morality that pervades the masses of the people 
in the same countries, On touching Continéntal Europe, 
an American becomes at once conscious of a great change 
in the moral atmosphere. A young American can scarcely 
make an experiment more dangerous to his character than 
to reside in Paris before his moral principles are thoroughly 
settled. Actions, practices, and habits, which are here 
deemed inconsistent, not only with Christian character, but 
with common morality, are deemed quite venial, if not 
innocent, in European countries, Catholie and Protes- 
tant. 

There is no Sabbath worthy of the name on the Con- 
tinent. It is a day of recreation and amusement, but 
only incidentally of worship. Clergymen whose standing 
is unimpeached, professors in Protestant universities, give 
and receive Sunday wine-parties. The Catholic knows no 
Sabbath after morning mass; and while the Lutheran is 
by no means as lax as the Catholie, he looks upon the day 
as one of recreation and amusement, after the time for pub- 
lie service has passed. Great military reviews, horse-races, 
and similar public exhibitions are almost universally ap- 
pointed on Sunday. Sunday was always the great day of 
the Paris Exposition. In Protestant countries the church 
accommodations are meagre, judged from the American 
stand-point, ‘yet are they ample enough for the popular 
demand. Few men are seen in the churches of German 
cities; the worshippers are mostly women, the aged and 
the poor, while the preaching is milk for babes. | The 
Catholics attend church more generally than the Protes- 





tants, for to them ordinances are an essential part of re- 
ligion. In Protestant countries tht State churches have 
crippled vital religion. Every man must belong to the 
Church to be respectable, to succeed in business, to have 
any position in society. Hence church membership is no 
criterion of moral character whatever. In Prussia a mam 
cannot geéa business license unless he is a church mem-} 
ber. 

Profasity is so universal in all,classes of society as 
hardly to excite remark. Men, women, and children swear. 
“ Mon Dieu,” “ Mein Gott,” “ Heilige Jesu,” have come to 
be mere interjections.. While there is literally no second 
commandment in the Continental decalogue, Romish or Lu- 
theran, the third and fourth are almost unknown, and the 
seventh greatly ignored. In France and Southern Europe, 
chastity is not necessary to respectability. An American 
clergyman of great candor and intelligence, who had been 
for five years resident in Italy as a Protestant missionary, 
said that among the serious obstacles in the way of his werk 
was a state of society that rendered it impossible for 
him to visit families freely. He could never, for instance, 
visit a family, in his missionary labors, when the husband 
and father was absent, Public opinion would not allow 
it, “ for,” said he, “in the first place, no Italian will trust 
his wife and daughter out of his sight, and, in the second 
place, no Italian wife and daughter is to be trusted.” This 
statement sounds like an exaggeration, but it was made by 
a very cool, careful, and observing man. 

Now, while the American finds in the best society of 
Europe a broader, more thorough, and harmonious intellec- 
tual culture than he has seen at home ; while there is every- 
where present to his eye and ear, that esthetic delicacy 
and finish that often reveals, in contrast, the rawness and 
awkwardness of incipient youth in his native land ; while 
he is instructed and inspired by association with individ- 
ual men who, from the breadth and depth of their attain- 
ments, as well as from their conscientious devotin to truth, 
are worthy to be, as they are, the champions of the Chris- 
tian faith, yet, if he have moral sensitiveness, he feels that 
he has struck a lower grade of average civilization. The 
average man is not so truly a man in the Old World as in 
the New. As the American stands before the cathedral, in 
the gallery of pictures or statues, in the library, cabinet, or 
lecture-room of the university, he feels himself an age be- 
hind ; but as he looks at average man he feels himself an 
age in advance. 

There is no surer and more trustworthy gauge of a 
civilization than the condition of woman. Everybody 
knows that woman is more respected in the United States 
than in any other country in the world. There are, on 
the other continent, women of higher culture, wider in- 
telligence, more varied accomplishments than can, per- 
haps, except in rare instances, here be found; especially 
in literary cireles more may be met with who possess 
what is called learning, for the opportunities of such are 
richer than tan here be commanded ; but the sex, as a 
sex, nowhere has the respect that is spontaneously accorded 
it in America. Thislowness of estimate, this want of 
respect for the female eharacter in the country which re- 
gards itself as the pink of modern civilization, is revolting 
to an American. Woman in the qountry is usually re- 
garded as a beast of burden, and jn the city as a sinful 
plaything. There is, it is true, a superficial politeness 
spread over all society which at first pleases and often re- 
bukes an American, but he soon discovers that this pretty 
enamel is very thin, and that it is very retten beneath. 
A Parisian governess, and a Protestant withal, remarked 
to an American lady, that she regarded married persons, 
especially married women, as bound: by the seventh com- 
mandment, but could not see that it had application to 
others. How men could live in America, where the con- 
trary opinion prevails, she could not understand! Yet 
this woman was not only highly intelligent, but a regular, 
church-going Protestant, respectable and virtuous, giving 
the words all the meaning that they ever have in Paris. 

Now public opinion, in Europe, on the subject of in- 
temperance, is in perfect harmony with the general low 
moral tone of society. An intelligent, educated, and gen- 
tlemanly German, whom I often met, one day apologized 
to me for his dullness in conversation, remarking,*with a 
smile, that he was drunk the night before. A “highly 
respectable ” business man in Berlin once gave me a 
humorous account of his “small hour” adventures in 
reaching his lodgings, after potations which tied up the 
straightest streets and sidewalks into hard knots. This 
Berlin gentleman would not be at all offended should I 
here write his name, but what Boston merchant would 
relish such a disclosure ? Students of theology at the uni- 
versties get drunk as readily as others. Public opinion on 
the subject of Temperance, is there about what it was here 
when Dr. Beecher first opened his batteries. Occasional 
drunkenness, which is regarded as but a foible in such a 
state of society, is, we hardly need to say, far more dam- 
aging to a man’s reputation, and far more demoralizing 
every way in America. Here it isa stain, a crime, that 
friends strive in every way to cover up or explain away, 
and that enemies point at in decisive triumph. 

Now we cannot s@fely and innocently follow the drink- 
ing customs of Europe, any more than we can safely and 
innocently follow the drinkmg customs of our grandfathers. 
What was innocent to them would be , and there- 
fore far more dangerous every way to eo eas of them, 


inhaling the universal habit like an atmosphere, in com- 
paratively innocent ignorance of the physical and moral 
laws that they were violating, drank distilled liquors fre- 
quently, yet rarely to drunkenness, and died with the re- 
putation of sobriety. Butea mameannet fall into these 
same. to-day without a consciousness of moral de- 
vie He must violate conscienee, resist truth, cast 
off restraint to a degree that makes ruin well-nigh inevit- 
able, What was then a foible is pow a sin, which a man 
cannot commit without fearful danger, A converted New 
Zealander might lapse into canni jand be again re- 
stored, but there would be no salvatig for a European who 
should hanker for human flesh. So while an American 
of fifty years ago, might have fallen into the ditch and 
have been rescued, his grandson of to-day must fall much 
farther to reach the same level, and the chances of his 
rescue are therefore vastly diminished. 

Besides, we are to remember that Temperance is but 
one among many reforms in human character and condi- 
tion that have here first had a fair chance for life. Free- 
dom of opinion, freedom of expression by speech or pen, 
individual self-respect, personal political responsibility, 
these are characteristics of our life that are inconceivable 
to acontinental European. They are tide-marks of a higher 
civilization. All reforms advance and recede together, 
and the Temperance reform, as we see it here, legitimately 
belongs to a state of society where the journeyman me- 
chanic may aspire to the chair of the Senator or even of 
the President. ‘The working man of Europe, as a general 
rule, accepts his condition without a thought of change. 
He uses the tools that have been placed in his hands, ex- 
pects government to take care of him, nurse him, think 
for him. He has none of the responsibilities, and there- 
fore none of the stormy excitements that spring from self- 
government. When we compare the quiet, staid move- 
ments of European life, running as it does in traditional 
ruts, generation after generation, with the tremendous 
earnestness that characterizes the movements of the masses 
here, the average European man may be said to vegetate 
rather than to live. Such a man can get drunk with 
comparative impunity. It does not degrade a cabbage to 
be flung to the cattle ; for the cabbage never could aspire 
to be a rose. 

Life in the new continent is far more earnest than in 
the old. Here every. citizen has national. responsibility, 
every young man sees open before him the roads to wealth, 
fame and power. Every man must settle for himself all 
the problems of politics, philosophy and religion. Every 
village, every shop has its politicians and theologians, 
who feel the responsibility of giving to themselves and 
others some account of the origin of government, and the 
origin of evil. Amid much crude thinking and loose 
talking, there is an individual earnestness, a resolute grap- 
pling with life’s great problems, such as the world never 
saw before. Hence, as a nation, we take everything in 
earnest; we work when and where the Europeans play. 
We find no leisure for play, and when we take such leisure, 
we go into play with the earnestness of work. Hence 
the Frenchman, the Italian, the German plays drink, when 
the American drinks in earnest. It is’ the repressed 
national life that effervesces in the Frenchman’s wine-shop 
and the German’s beer-garden. They go there to play 
with life that they are never allowed to take in earnest, 
and drink is a part of the play. But the American’s re- 
laxation is but a clrange of business. He leaves the store for 
the stump, leaves the counting-room for the caucus-room. 
Of course we ought to have relaxation, pure and simple ; 
our life ought not to be so intense, but we must accept the 
fact and act accordingly. Hence is it that European habits 
are no guide to us. These are habits that accompany a lower 
grade of moral sentiment, a lower type of national civili- 
zation, a far less intense national life, but are demoralizing 
and destructive in an age and country like ours. 





A LETTER TO A LAYMAN. 


Dear Broruer : — I am very sorry to say that TI have 
a’ complaint to make against you, and I make it in all kind- 
ness, and I trust you will receive it in the same spirit. I 
make it thus publicly because your offense has been pub- 
licly committed, and because I think you will be more 
likely to heed the reproof. 

It is this — sleeping in church ! 

It seems hardly possible when I think of it, and of you, 
that a man so wide awake in ali worldly business, as you 
are known to be, can be guilty of so enormous a sin! It 
is a common remark among your friends when speaking of 
your sharpness for trade, — “ he is never caught napping ;” 
and yet you are caught napping in business of the ut- 
most importance — business for eternity — upon every 
Lord’s day ! ; 

It is too bad! It is acrime! A crime against your- 
self; a crime against your family ; a crime against God ! 

This may sound harsh to you, my brother; it is true. 
I have noticed you for a long time. You are very atten- 
tive to the preacher while you are awake, but you generally 
are asleep before he reaches the second division of his dis- 
course! I regret to say that I have more than once seen 
you asleep before the second hymn was sung! 

It is a crime against yourself, because you thus lose very 
much nourishment that your soul needs. It is a crime 





against your family, because it -is setting them a very bad 
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example, and giving them the impression that you are less 
anxious in regard to heavenly than earthly matters. It is 
a crime against God, because you make His worship a 
mockery, and convert His temple into a lodging-house. 
More than this, it is a grave insult to your pastor. Con- 
sider for a moment; he works hard during the week ; is 
in his study late and early, tracing the ideas of others, 
and weaving in his own, and coming to you on the Sab- 
bath-day, bringing from the treasure-house of his Master 
things new and old that shall interest and draw your 
thoughts upward. 

He hopes to win your love towards Christ. He comes 
anxiously, fearfully, longing to do you good; he begins, 
and in ten minutes he sces*you cuddléd up and asleep! 
Where is his hope ? His faith ? How would you feel under 
like circumstances ? 

I know that you will, plead weariness, and deny that 
you do so*from any lack of interest in the cause. How 
is it? Do you ever go to sleep at a political lecture ? 
or @ lyceum essay? or a dissertation upon science ? 
Never. 

It is not because your pastor is dull; he is not dull; 
his sermons always show. careful research and much orig- 
inal thought, and are invariably interesting, sometimes 
exceedingly se, and yet you sleep on and lose the best 
of the feast. Only last Sabbath, neighbor H ——was over 
to our church, and as we walked homeward together, he 
remarked, “ What interesting discourses your minister 
always has; I wish our minister would exchange oftener 
with him,” and I noticed you asleep before he had finished 
his introduction! And on that account I determined to 
write this letter. 

My brother, these things ought not so to be. Your in- 
fluence is doing injury. My little boy asked me once 
“ Papa, don’t Mr. —— sleep any only in church?” What 
excuse was there to offer in your behalf? None. 

Only think how your example tells upon many who 
are watching church-membérs so closely! There is young 
D——, I overheard him say to a young lady, as they were 
going from'church one Sabbath, “I wonder if those men 
who sleep pay more than those who only board?” I 
fear they do not. My brother, you can do better; will 
you not try? You are losing much, and you cannot afford 
to lose it. _ 

In prayer-meeting, Sabbath evening, you said you 
wished that you felt more interest for souls; you will not 
so lofg as you sleep on the Sabbath. Christ wants every 
soldier in His command to be watchful. You do not give 
Him much of your time during the week; the Sabbath at 
least is His own, 

Would you look for the signs of His presence on that 
day ? Your brother in Christ. 

AnorHEeR Layman, 





rs 


“DROP ME AND SAVE MY-BABES.” 


The city of Evanston, eleven miles north of Chicago, 
on the western shore“of Lake Michigan, is the Methodistic 
Athens of the Northwest. On the s of this beautiful 
lake are the broad and well-shaded grounds of the North- 
western University, the Garrett Biblical Institute, and the 
Female College. The storms on these lakes are even 
more dreadful than storms at sea. They hold their 
dead as well as the grand old ocean. How many hills, 
mountains, lakes, ponds, rivers, and other places, have 
been made immortal by brave and noble deeds, Yet 
there is a class of deeds of the most sublime character, 
that the pen of the poet, historian, or orator often fails to 
record. ’ 

A steamer was wrecked during a fearful storm on Lake 
Michigan. On her deck, amidst the wild confusion, stood 
a brave man, his wife, and two little children. As he was 
an expert swimmer, with great muscular power, he bound 
his wife and children to his own body and started for the 
shore. He struggled manfully with the angry waves ; but 
soon was compelled to say, “ My strength is failing; what 
shall Ido?” The mother promptly replied, “Drop me 
and save my babes.” But desiring to save her who had 
walked gently and lovingly by his side, he exerted every 
power to gain the shore. Again the deep cry of agony 
was heard, “ What shall I do?” Amidst the roaring 
of the stormy billows was heard the calm voice of the 
wife and mother, “ Drop me and save my babes.” 

E. A, H. 








THE PULPIT OF THE OLDEN TIME. 


The pulpit has gone through as many phases of life as the 
Christian reh itself. Augustine has left on record both 
precept and example as to one essential duty of a preacher 
—to preach so as to be understood of the people. Of all 
temptations to be avoided, he warns the Christian orator 
against the use of “ sexquipedalia verba.” “ What ts 
the golden key,” he says, “if it will not open the lock ? 
and what objection is there to the wooden key, if it will ?” 

In the twelfth century, rose Bernard of Clairvaux — “ the 
last of the Fathers.” He was emphatically the preacher in 
high places. Kings and nobles were awed by the wondrous 
eloquence of his language, or won by the persuasion of his 
dovelike eyes, and to take from his hands the 
créana—ithe pledge of the Second Crusade —as fast as 
they could be supplied by tearing up his monastic eowl. 
Anthony of wore out his Tite ng at: thirty-six) 


: ¢ 
in missionary rs thro t Italy. Wherever he went, 





crowds filled the churches at early daybreak to hear him. 
He, like Augustine, was a preacher to the people, Allu- 
sions to common trades and occupations occur continually 
in his extant homilies. He was also one of the first who 
introduced the element of humor into his sermons. 

The history of the prodigal was a favorite subject with 
the Franciscan preachers, It gave ample scope for the dra- 
matic details in which they delighted and excelled. Phili 

uier thinks it * a m that the young man did not 

his father at once,” i of going through the ceremony 
of asking him for the money ; many modern prodigals (St. 
Francis, his own founder, among the number) bad done so 
before, and would do it now. He,.too, dilates on the culpa- 
bility of parents in the matter of unrestrained indulgence 
and neglect of discipline: he goes farther, and accuses the 
parents of his own day as not merely winking at the immo- 
rality of their sons, but even setting an immoral example in 
their own persons. ‘ Such fathers,” he says, “ are devour- 
ers of their own offspring in a worse sense than Saturn of 
old.” Such mothers are like the apes who crush and stran- 
gle their little ones in the foolish ardor of their embraces. 
“ O blind affection!” he exclaims. “ O worse than apish 
love! Cacus amor protis /” + They will not even have 
the patience to wait,” he says, “for their daughters’ corrup- 
tion in due course, when they shall come to years of dis- 
cretion.” Bosquier dwells much, towards the close of the 
story, on the indignity of a youth of high birth and breed- 
ing being set to feed hogs, of all employments; and he con- 
cludes this portion of his subject with the strong remark, 
that as he had chosen to live the life of a hog, so with the 
hogs he was at last sent to feed. 

A popular German preacher in the next centary — 
Abraham de Santa Clara — seems to have studied Bos- 
quier’s exposition of the parable, and to have endeavored 
to emulate his fullness of illustration. His sermon is full 
of ponderous Latin puns; but there are points here and 
there which no doubt would tell upon a German congrega- 
tion, over-given to the frequenting of wine-shops, “ It 
might be said of the prodigal ” (remarks the preacher) “ as 
of Joseph, ‘an evil beast hath devoured him ;’ an evil 
beast, indeed ; an evil beast is the Golden Griffin ; an evil 
beast is the Golden Eagle, the Golden Buck, and the 
Golden Bear.” These tavern-beasts had so dealt with him, 
that ** his breeches were as full of holes as a fishing-net.” 

The celebrated Father Honoré, preaching one Lent upon 
the vanity of human life, suddenly produced a skull, which 
he made the subject of a monologue, very much after the 
fashion of Hamlet in the tragedy. ‘ Thou wast the skull of 
a magistrate — was it not so? He who makes no answer, 
assents.” Fixing on the ghastly image the cap of a judge 
— “Ha!” said he, “ hast thou-never sold justice for gold ? 
Hast thou never entered into a villainous et with 
advocates or procureurs-general ?” Then he would throw 
aside the skull, and produce another, on which he put a 
woman’s head-dress, “ Thou wast the head of one of these 
ladies of fashion, it may be } where now are those bright 
eyes, which rolled so wantonly ? those pretty lips, which 
formed such winning smiles?” So he would go through a 
series of imaginary characters, having the proper costume 
ready for each, producing such effect as may be conceived. 
These dramatic effects have been made use of by modern 
preachers. Mr. Jackson tells us of a Yorkshire Methodist 

reacher, familiarly called “ Our Billy,” who “has been 

nown to take a pair of scales into the pulpit, and literally 
to weigh in the balance several characters he de- 
scribed.” Whitefield produced great effect upon his hear- 
ers on one occasion, by an il ion which nq 
something in the same way, to the eye as well as to the ear. 
“ You seem to think salvation an easy matter. ©! just as 
easy as for me to catch that insect passing by me.” He 
made a grasp at a fly, real or imaginary. Then he paused 
a moment, and opened his hand — “ But I have missed it !” 

Proverbs have been largely used by all popular preachers 
who addressed themselves to the masses. One need not 
quote the example of St. Paul, but the great mediwval 
preachers are full of them. Bernard and Peter of Blois 
made frequent use of them. The French humoristic 
preachers who have been noticed — Menot and Petit An- 
dré and Maillard — naturally seized upon such a ready 
means of appeal to the dull eo intelligence. Latimer 
rejoiced in them, no matter how homely. But perhaps the 
most extraordinary use ever made of proverbs in the pulpit 
was in a sermon preached and printed by one Mr. Burgess, 
on the devils entering into the herd of swine. He entitled 
it,“ The Devil driving and drowning his Hogs ;" and he 
divided his discourse into three 3, insomuch as, he re- 
marks, “ the devil here verified these old English proverbs.” 
1. “ The devil will play at small game, rather than none at 
all;” 2. “ They run fast, whom the devil drives;” 3, “The 
devil brings his hogs to a fine market.”. And in spite of — 
or even, it may be, in consequence of — this more than 
homely illustration, those who have read the sermon 
nounce it to haye been not ill adapted to impress a rude and 
uncritical audience. — Blackwood’s Magazine. 





BENEDICTIONS OF THE BiBLe. — 1. Peace be to thee. 
— Third John, 

2. Grace be with thee. — First Timothy. 

3. Gtac® be with you all. Amen. — Colossians, Titus, 
and Hebrews 

4. The Lord Jesus Christ be with thy spirit. Grace be 
with you. Amen. — Second Timothy. . 

5. The grace of the Lord Jesus Christ be with your spirit. 
Amen. — Philemon. 

6. Peace be with #éu all that are in Christ Jesus. Amen. 
— First Peter. 

7. Grace be with them that loved our Lord Jesus Christ 
in sincerity. Amen. — Ephesians. 

8° The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with yon. 
Amen. — First Corinthians, First Thessalonians. 

9. The grace of the Lord Jesus Christ. be with your 
spirit. Amen. — Galatians. é; . : 

10. The grace of the Lord Jesus Christ be with you. 
Amen. — Romans, Philippians, Second Thessdlonians. 

11. The grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of 





” = 


God, and the communion of the Holy Ghost, be with you 
all. Amen. — Second Corinthians. 

These passages show that the Apostles were in the habit 
of pronouncing benedictions upon the people. It is also 
evident that no precise, unvarying form of words was em- 
ployed — a fact of value in the ritualistic controversies of 
the times. The Ritual of our Church furnishes two bene- 
dictions. In the administration of the Lord’s Supper the 
minister is directed to close the service with the following 
benediction: “May the peace of God, which passeth all 
understanding, keep your hearts and minds in the knowl- 
edge and love of God, and of his Son Jesus Christ our 
Lord ; and the blessing of God Almighty, the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost, be among you, and remain with 
you always. Amen.” — The Christian Advocate. 





OLD EASTER HYMN, 
Translated from the Latin in “ The Schéuberg-Cotta Family.” 
Cease your sorrow, Magdalena, 
Glad, rejoicing, dry your tears, 
Now the words more sweet than feasting, 
Bid depart your weeping fears ; 
Cause of ceaseless gratulation, 
Cause of boundless exultation, 
Alleluia! let it sound ! 


Laugh for joy, O Magdalena! 
Fill your glowing face with light, 
He whom every crime had blackened, 
Rises now with glory bright; 
Christ has burst the bars of prison, 
‘“umphing o’er death has risen ; 
Alleluia ! let it sound! 


Laud and-praise Him, Magdalena ; 
Christ has risen from the tomb, 
Finished is the fearful trial, 
Lives He victor o’er death’s gloom ; 
Whom you mourned, disgraced and dying, 
Greet Him now, death’s power defying : 
Alleluia ! let it sound ! 


Raise your eyes, O Magdalena ! 
Wondering, see, your Saviour lives, 
See how joyous are His features, 
Every wound a glory gives; 
Print of nail, or spear mark cruel, 
Glisten each a precious jewel : 
~ Alleluia! let it sound! 


Live, O live then, Magdalena, 
See, your light of life returns, 
Swell with joy your throbbing pulses, 
While Ie death’s dominion spurns ; 
Tearful sorrow far be driven, 
Bid return the joy of heaven : 
Alleluia ! let it sound ! 





Know you Know 1T. — The trouble with most folks is, 
that they get their yg second hand, and never have 
any reason for their faith. Hence they are tossed about on 
every sea. Ward Beecher tells us how be was cured of 
this propensity when a boy, by a teacher who was himself 
picked up at a Canada stable by a West Point professor, 
and educated at that Academy. Beecher has not always 
clung to his advice, but it is worth adhering to nevertheless. 
Thus he tells the story in The Ledger : — 

“] first went to the blackboard, uncertain, soft, full of 
whimpering. ‘ That lesson must be learned,’ he said, ina 
very quiet tone, but with a terrible intensity, and with the 
certainty of fate. All explanations and excuses he trod 
under foot with utter seorniulness. ‘1 want that problem, 
I don’t want any reasons why | don’t get it.’ 

“¢T did study it two hours.’ 

“* That's nothing to me; I want the lesson. You need 
not study it all, or you may study it ten hours — just to 
suit yourself. I want the lesson. Underwood, go to the 
blackboard ! ’ 

“QO yes, but Underwood got somebody to show him his 


“+ What do I care how you get it? That's your business. 
But you must have it.’ $ 

«In the midst of a lesson his cold and calm voice would 
fall upon me in the midst of a demonstration —‘ No/’ I 
hesitated, stopped, and then went back to the beginning; 
and on reaching ‘the same spot again—‘ No/’ uttered 


pro- | with the tone of perfect conviction, barred my progress. 


‘The next!’ and I sat down in red confusion. He, too, 
was stopped with ‘No!’ but went right on; finished, and, 
as be sat down, was rewarded with, ‘ Very well.’ 

<a SEewes Ae ‘T recited it just as he did, and 
you said * No!’” : 
mee Why didn’t you say ¢ Yes,’ and stick to it? It is not 
enough to know your lesson. You must know that you 
know it! You have learned nothing till you are sure. It 
all the world says, ‘No,’ your business is to say, ‘ Yes,’ and to 
prove it!'” 


nizing Scripture. -- They are greatly mi 
nto spree that scholars of the” Subtle 
should Jearn the Scriptures. The Word of God not 
given to the young only, but to all. Hence it should be 
studied by all’ We believe Sunday-school teachers ought 
to learn the lesson ¢ 
= for the work of teaching; to know 
truth is one of the most important ites to 
teaching it. It is a means of intellectual culture, it aids the 
in ascertajning the sense of the text, in acquuing @ 
valuable fund of religious knowledge. 
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For the Children. 
—~e— 
“OUR DEAD.” 
A few short days we looked on him, 
The beauteous, spotless child, 
And then white Death’s veiled presence came, 
With gentle radiance mild. 


He touched the seraph eyes of blue 
With hands of loving care, 

So tenderly he folded him, 
We knew not he was there, 


Until the baby breathing ceased, 
The little hands fell down ; 

Ah ! then we felt his hidden power ; 
We saw his star-lit crown. 


We wrapped our darling’s form in flowers, 
About the sinless brow, 

They clustered elose with fragrance rare 
Above the breast of snow. 


In sunny Glenwood's peaceful home, 
He sleepeth till that day, 

When Death shall lay aside his crown. 
And Life shall hold his sway. 


Our tears are tears of joy, not grief, 
In trust we smiling wait, 
To meet, whene’er the Master comes, 
Our baby at the gate. 8. A. W. 





AN INDIAN TRADITION. 


Before I came to live on the “ Great American Desert,” 
I had a romantic affection for the poor Indian! whose 
untutored mind sees God in clouds, or hears him in the 
wind, for I was so thoroughly drilled in the “Essay on 
Man,” that I actually believed that “to be” was all the 
poor Indian asked. But my ideal Indians vanished long be- 
fore I had lived near them one year, and now I feel to- 
wards them as all do who know them best -- that there is 
no poetry in them. But with all their treachery and eru- 
elty, they have kept among them some pleasant traditions, 
and one which I heard lately I will transcribe for my 
Eastern friends. They believe that not only men and 
women, but brutes and inanimate things have souls, and in 
all their burying-grounds we find, beside the bones of the 
dead, the bow and arrow and cooking utensils, because 
their friends think the souls of these will be of use to 
them in the sky, as the wooden bodies were in this world. 
Why they think thus, there was one Indian who visited 
the other world, and he told, when he returned, marvel- 
ous stories concerning it. 

His name was Jauperzawes, and he had a wife 
named Heowittie, and he loved her more than any other 
Indian ever loved his wife; indeed, they were so famous for 
their love and constancy that when any Indian took to 
himself a new wife, they all wished them such happiness 
as dwelt in the wigwam of Jauperzawes and Heowittie. 
But, alas, after a few years of this wedded bliss, Heowittie 
died and went to the land of spirits, and Jauperzawes 
searched for her abode until he found it and entered 
therein. The way was through a mountain where silence 
reigned; no wild beast nor cattle moved, nor branch 
stirred in the gentle wind, nor sound of the human voice, 
nor bird of the dawning ever called aloud to the sun, nor 
watchful dog ever disturbed the silence. The blanket 
that hung before the gateway to the path under the hol- 
low mountain, moved noiselessly aside and he entered, and 
after travelling for many moons he came at length to the 
confines of the world of spirits, but could not enter for 
reason of a thick forest of bushes, brambles, and thorns, so 
interwoven with each other that he could not find a pas- 
sage through. While he was searching for a pathway, he 
saw a huge beast crouched under the thicket with his eye 
fixed upon him in the same manner as when it watched 
for prey. The Indian started back in affright, and the 
wild beast sprang towards him: he to take a stone 
to throw at it, but judge of his surprise when he grasped 
nothing, for the supposed stone was only the apparition of 
one, and though the beast sprang upon him and seized him 
by his arm, it had no power to hurt him, for it was only 
the ghost of the awful creature it appeared to be. As 
soon as he was rid of the powerless animal, he marched to 
a place in the woods where it looked thinner than else- 


where, to endeavor to press through, where again, to his 


great surprise, he found the bushes made no resistance, for 


He immediately saw that the whole wood was only a 
wood of shades, but he thought that perhaps this thicket 
was to the ghosts as a real thicket of thorns would be to 





sun first smiles upon it, but all as fragrant as a wilderness 
of sweets, and the plains were brogd, and there were green 
meadows, and running streams, much clearer than the 
Father of Waters, and sunny hills and shady dells more 
beautiful than any one could imagine. ss 

As he was coming out of this delightful part of the 
country he crossed the great hunting ground, and he had 
not gone far over these plains before he saw several In- 
dians on their horses chasing the deer, and as they passed 
near him, he saw, upon a swift steed, an old acquaintance 
who had died but a short time before, and was at that 
time lamented by all the tribe. 

All this happy region was peopled with spirits of the 
good who had departed from the tribes on earth, and they 
were enjoying themselves, each according to his own fancy. 
Some of them were tossing the ghost of a quoit, others 
were throwing the shadow of a bar, many racing on the 
apparition of horses, and multitudes were employing 
themselves on ingenious handicrafts with the souls of de- 
parted utensils, with attentive squaws to wait upon them. 

As Jauperzawes passed through these delightful scenes, he 


often stooped to pluck the fruit or flowers that grew about: 


him in the greatest variety and profusion, but he quickly 
found that they were objects of his sight only and could 
not be gathered by him. 

He at length came to the side of a great river, and as 
he was a good angler, he stopped to watch the sports of 
the fishermen who sat on the banks of the stream and 
drew forth the shapes of fishes. 

He had stood but a short time by the fishermen, when 
he saw, on the opposite shore, the form of his beloved He- 
owittie. Her arms were stretched out towards him, her 
looks, her hands, her voice called him to her. Ha could 
not express his joy at again beholding his dear compan- 
ion, and he at once plunged into the stream which lay 
before him. But he found it only a phantom of a river, 
and he rushed quickly to the other side, and Heowitiie 
flew to his arms. She conducted him to a beautiful bower 
which she had prepared for his reception, well knowing 
that his piety to the Great Spirit would bring him to that 
happy place when he died. After what he supposed to 
be but a few moons spent in the presence of his beloved, 
he turned a reluctant face earthward, to once more join 
his tribe, But what was his surprise to find that he had 
been gone so many years that no one remembered him, 
and many disbelieved his tale, but the wise believed and 
handed it down to succeeding generations, C. F. W. 





Will the children see how many times the word “ Cotton” 
is mentioned in the Bible, and where ? SaMoru. 


ENIGMA NO, 7. 


I am composed of five letters. 

My 1 you will find in the fire. 

My 2 you will find in the water. 

My 8 you will find in the air. 

My 4 you will find in the earth. 

My 5 you will find in the heavens. 

My whole you will find in the New Testament In one 
chapter it is spoken of twenty-five times. T. 


ANSWER TO ENIGMA NO. 6. 
“In God we trust.” 








FROM HERE AND THERE. 


The Talmud has this pretty story: When Abraham ap- 
proached Egypt, the Book tells us, he locked Sara in a 


chest, that none might bebold her dangerous beauty. But 


Lat p he was come to the place of paying custom, the officer 
said : — 

“ Pay custom!” 

And he said : — 


Then they said to bim : — 

“ Thou carriest gold.” « 

Stellee anes 

“1 wi for ity 

On thie they farther said : — 

foownn t seataremten: tame ena 
e = 


“ Surely it must be pearls that thou takest with thee.” 

And he answered only : — 

“I will pay for pearls.” 

Seeing that they could name nothing of value for which 
the patriarch was not willing to pay custom, they said : — 

“lt cannot be ; but thou open the box and let us see 
what is within.” 

So they opened the box, and the whole land of Egypt 
was illuminated by the lustre of Sara’s beauty — far ex- 
ceeding even that of pearls! 


the gate of heaven. QuEsnEL.- 
A youth who was being reprimanded for marbles 
on ce , wis asked: “Do you know where 

on 


The origin of the word Cabinet, in its present sense, is 
curious. In the reign of Charles I. a knot of ministers 
obtained the management of affairs, and formed the Com- 
mittee of State, the principal members being Archbishop 
Laud, the Earl of Strafford, Lord Cottin , the Marquis 
of Hamilton, and Secretaries Vane and Windebank. his 
Committee was, in reproach, called “ The Junto,” —- but, as 
it held its meetings, or some of them, in the cabinet of 
Queen Henrietta Maria, who was considered the sovereign 
mistress of intrigue, the name was ¢ to “ The Cab- 
inet,” or “ The inet Council,” also used in a reproach- 
»ful sense. Now the word is honorable enough, and may 
be said to express the very fountain of — honor. 
Almost all political terms have a disgraceful or a dubious 
origin, but time often changes their character and their 
meaning, and makes of them the mightiest words that men 
can utter. Perhaps“ Kitchen Cabinet ’ will finally become 
respectable. 


“Sam,” said a young mother to her darling boy, “ do 
you know what the difference is between the body and the 
soul? The soul, my child, is what you live with ; the body 
carries you about. This is your body (touching the boy’s 
shoulders and arms), but there is something deeper in. 
You can feel it now. What is it?” “QO! Puno,” said 
ne, a a flash of intelligence in his eyes ; “ that is my flan- 
nel shirt.” 


Dust! — Mr. Cecil, riding once with a friend on a very 
windy day, the dust being very troublesome, his companion 
wished that they could ride in the fields, where they could 
be free from dust; and this wish was repeated more than 
once while on the road. At length they reached the fields, 
when the flies so teased his friend’s horse that he could 
scarcely keep his seat on the saddle. On his bitterly com- 


the road, the dust was your trouble, and all your anxiety 
was to get into the fields ; you forgot that the flies were there. 
Now this is a true picture of human life, and you will find 
it so in all the changes you make in the future. We 
know the trials of our nt situation, but the next will 
have trials, and perhaps worse, though they may be of a dif- 
ferent kind.” . 


An instructor of a young idea was illustrating the points 
of the com to two pupils. “ Now, John, what is before 
you ?” «The north, sir,” said John, who was an intelligent 

“ Now, Tommy,” said he to the other, who had just 
donned a long coat, “what is behind you?” “My coat 
tails, sir,” said Tommy. 








Correspondence. 
—_—_ ® 
SIX DAYS IN ATHENS. 

It was with great annoyance that we heard the declaration 
in the harbor of Syra, that we must wait one week for the 
Smyrna steamer, and thus had so many days to “drag their 
weary length along,” in the city of Athens. But when the 
six days were over, days. of constant exploration amid the 
ruins of the capital of Attica, and when we stood again on 
the deck of the steamer in the Pirswus, taking a last lingering 
look at the glorious Acropolis betore our departure, we said 
to one another, how pleasantly, how swiftly, how profitably, 
the last week has swept by. Long before, the vessel rounds 
the point of the harbor and the shipping, hidden from view 
before, bursts suddenly dpon you, as it did to the Greeks in 
olden times, when this snug bay was full of galleys, — you may 
see, far over the blue waters, the hill of Minerva crowned with 
the ruins of ber temple, charming even in their decay. What 
must have been the rapture of the ancient Greek, returning to 
his native city, as the glistening marbles that crowned the 
height gleamed upon his delighted vision and the brazen 
image of the goddess looked down upon the sea, while the 
point of her spear reflected the sunlight far over the waters ¢ 
Beneath the light-house is the reputed tomb of Themistocles, 
a stone sarcophagus at the edge of the sea, here placed that 
every mariner might be reminded of this noble Athenian. 
Turning the point, you anchor in this famous harbor, and 
Athens, the goal of your pilgrimage, is only five miles away. 
The hacks are waiting to convey you thither, and swiftly you 
are whirled along a fine road, soon to be left desolate by the 
railway nearly complete. Half way to the city your carriage 
will halt for the coachman to drink, and a beggarly Greek will 
offer you confections and wine. Shake your head as I did, 
and hasten on to the memorial sites, which already move 
your soul as the hidden magnet moves the needle. Olive 
trees skirt the way, olive groves fill the whole country round 
about, fig-trees may be seen here and there, and; towering far 
up above them all, an occasional cypress. Now you draw 
near the city. On your right towers up the observatory, 
perched upon the Hill of the Nymphs —now you pass the 
Temple of Theseus, the best preserved of all the ruins, and 
now you thread the miserable streets of the modern city. 

I confess to a bitter disappointment on the first day of re- 
connoissance of this field of antiquity. The ruin here is so 
utter, the ancient landmarks have se completely vanished, 
the marbles are so blackened and so broken, that like Marius 
amid the ruins of Carthage, one could sit before the Theseum 
and weep. But every day brought me more and more en 
rapport with the past, and enabled me to reconstruct in imagi- 
nation what will never more be reconstructed in reality. One 
needs imagination and eyes shut against the sad reality of 
the modern city, to bring home to his soul the glory of an- 
cient Athens. These miserable beggars that stretch their 
lazy hands towards the passer by, those soulless trucksters 
that vend their wares from the. panniers of a donkey — cap 
these be the descendents of the Greek of Salamis and Mara- 
thon? Can you imagine that the ancestors of that petti- 





coated’underling wore tlie toga, and read Antigone? Had 


plaining, “ Ah, sir,” said Mr. Cecil,“ when you were in . 
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this brawling, filthy market any possible, most distant rela- 
tion to the Agora of classic times, where the people assembled 
to “hear some new thing?” Forget all this —shut eyes, 
ears, nose, every thing — and seated on some torso of marvel- 
ous beauty, dream yourself back into that glorious time, 
when Pericles ruled and Athens was the wonder of the 
world. 

The Temple of Theseus is remarkably preserved, after all the 
vicissitudes through which it has passed. It shows better 
than any relic of those ancient days, the forms and the parts 
of a Grecian sanctuary. Facing nearly east and west, and pre- 
senting six Doric fluted columns at each end, it shows thirteen 
on the north and south, nearly all in good condition. The only 
broken column is the one at the N. W. corner, held together 
by iron bands, while all show their extreme age by the iron 
rust and even blackness, as if a fire had swept along every pil- 
lar. The frieze is quite well preserved and one never tires of 
viewing the temple from every point. Within are kept 
treasures of art which Greece is not rich enough to restore 
and place in a fitting museum. As I walked the floor of this 
ancient shrine, with roof yet entire and beautiful fragments of 
the works of genius on every hand, I felt something of the 
sacred awe of an old Greek, who would have said, “ Gods too 
are here.” Outside of the temple, bordering the way, are 
fragments of great beauty, one nearly complete statue, larger 
than life, of Victory, and a marble sarcophagus that is glorious 
even after 1800 years. At the head of Eolus Street, as is fit- 
ting, is the Tower of the Winds. On a wide relief around the 
top of this octagonal tower, are represented the eight Winds, 
under the forms of men and youth floating in theair. Smirched 
and blackened by the hand of time as it is, you cannot with- 
hold your admiration, and it is easy to finish the picture of its 
prime, when a movable Triton stood upon the summit, and 
pointed with a staff towards the direction of the wind. 

The Tow*r of Sysicrates is beautiful still, though scorched 
by the touch of time. It is quite near the foot of the Acrop- 
olis, and just back of it are the ruins of the Armenian Con. 
vent, where Byron dwelt when in Athens. Six small Corin- 
thian pillars in a small circle, support a rounded architrave 
finely decorated with vines and leaves. Louis Napoleon has 
imitated it in his tower, that overlooks the valley of the Seine, 
from the heights of St. Cloud. Of the ruins the fifteen pillars 
of the Temple of Jupiter stand up in lovely grandeur near the 
banks of the Ilissus. One of these mighty columns, nearly 
60 feet high and 6 feet in diameter has tallen within a few 
years, and lies far out along the plain. Walk amid these 
columns and with the Gate of Hadrian at your left, as night 
comes down upon you, imagine the glory of this shrine of Zeus, 
200 feet long, and nearly half as wide. See the deselation, on 
every hand, that now surrounds you, and a sickening sense 
of the vanity of the works of man will teach you a lesson of 
humility you can never forget. Near the market of the city 
is the Stoa of Hadrian, — or what remains of the same, — seven 
Doric columns, fluted, with the wall between, against which 
the barracks of the city are built; and a little farther toward 
the Acropolis stands the Gale of Athene Archegetis, seeming to 
be a gateway of the old Agora. 

There are two theatres yet remaining in Athens, which re- 
produce to the beholder the ancient resorts of the people. 
The Odeon is just below the Acropolis, on the opposite side 
from the city, and is grand amid its ruins. The arches upon 
arches, that enclose its front, hgve looked down upon the 
plain for eighteen centuries, and may for centuries more, if 
undisturbed. Here was the scene of a great festival, some 
two years since, when the Queen came to Athens; and thou- 
sands, in modern days, listened in an old Greek theatre to 
the Antigone of Sophocles. 

Ata little distance to the east, is the Theatre of Dionysius 
Here may be seen, in almost perfect preservation, the tiers of 
seats, rising one above the other, in amphitheatrical form ; 
some of the chairs of marble, in which the magnates sat; 
a portion of the stage, with its foot decorations ; and the bot- 
tom of the theatre, where the chorus stood. We climbed up 
to the Grotte of Pan, at the east side of the Acropolis; but 
instead of the god, we found a stable, anda brave little don- 
key therein. Of course, we climbed the Areopagus, just west 
of the Acropolis, where Paul stood and preached to the 
Athenians. The steps are still in the rock, as in olden 
time ; and the seats of the judges may yet be seen. Still 
further to the west is the Hill of the Pnyz, at whose front 
rises the cubical rock, called the Bema, on which Demos- 
thenes stood and thundered defiance at Philip of Macedon. 
The steps of ascent are still there ; the places in the rock for 
tablets with inscriptions,—all as in the ancient days, when 
Greeks were the freemen of the world. 

But the lover of art and the student of antiquity will often 
climb the steep of Minerva, and with ever increasing delight. 
What though ruins block your way on every side; what 
though scarce a pillar of the Propyleum stands entire; 
what though the statue of Minerva is gone, though the place 
where it stood is plainly to be distinguished ; what though the 
Erectheum shows only enough of its delicate finish to make 
you weep that so much beauty is lost forever; what though 
the Parthenon is only a grand and beautiful ruin; neverthe- 
less souls steeped in classic lore prefer to wander here, rather 
than amid the splendor and the glare of the city of Napoleon. 
The Temple of Nike is yet a classic gem ; the grand steps be- 
fore the Propyleum bring to your imagination the ascending 
retinue of worshippers, and, climbing to the top of the Parthe- 
non, for the moment your heart bounds with the rapture of an 
ancient Greek. Let no one leave Athens without climbing 
Mt. Hymettus, which stretches along east of the city. After 
a weary climb of three hours, we stood on its summit, find- 
ing there a shepherd boy tending his goats, and heedless of 





our cries of ‘“‘ Hudor” from thirsting lips. The bells tinkled 
sweetly in the mountain air, and the bees of the mountain 
hummed their lazy songs in our ears, as when, 2,300 years 
ago, they settled on the lips of the infant Plato. Far and 
near our eyes were delighted with land and sea, and the great 
scenes of Greek history were unrolled before us. 

Those six days in Athens are securely fixed in the frame of 
memory ; and the very centre of the picture, brightest of all, 
is the serene landscape that spread itself before my delighted 
vision from the summit of Hymettus. 

J. E. Larier. 
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TRAVEL. 

Among the latest books of travel are LETTERS OF A SENTIMEN- 
TAL Ipver, by H. H. Leech (Appletons). The portrait prefixed is 
the very essence of idling and sentimentalism. If the book had no 
other title, that would tell the whole. Yet, despite this profession, 
the travels have but little sentiment in them. ,They are prosaic in 
feeling, though poetic in profession. They detail the usual imped- 
imenta of travellers with a needless fullness and tediousness. They 
talk of guides and fleas and donkeys and extortion, as if they 
should come into an idler's dream. Even at the spots where one gets 
fanciful, the ‘‘ Sentimental Idler" is neither idle nor sentimental. 
Everything is hard work. The Pyramid is climbed and pierced in 
solid style. So Jerusalem, the golden, becomes brass to his touch. 
The author of “ Eothen,” the most exquisite poem of Eastern travel 
ever written, is called a literary fop,” and because he spoke 
lightly of Everett, it very wittily remarks, “ The Lilliputians never 
could bear the giants of Brobdingnag.” Take Curtis or Kinglake, 
if you want the fancy this professes to give. Take Stanley, or 
Taylor, or Robinson, if you wish for the reality this actually essays 
to give. Few books of travel are more novel-less, fanciless, or value- 
less. 


Curva AXD THE CurneEse, by Rev. John L. Nevius (Harper 
Bros.), isa companion volume to “ Life in China,” lately written 
by his wife. It is fuller than that, and tells the story of the inner 
life of this vast land with interesting minuteness. As China is fast 
coming to America, it is well to learn who are to be our neighbors 
and kinsfolk. Many fancy they own the right and title to this coun- 
try, forgetting that their fathers were only emigrants, like the 
Chinamen of to-day. God is bringing all lands together, that He may 
destroy this folly of nationality and race. This work is a good 
preparation for that hour. Its author believes in the Chinese, be- 
cause he believes in the Christian faith which can make them, as it 
can all things, new. 


TRAVELS IN ALASKA, by Frederic Whymper (Harper Bros.), is 
the first fruits of travel from this new corner of our country. It has 
maps and engravings, and makes all it can out of this region of fog 
and ice. Culd weather is cold, sometimes striking 58° below zero, 
or 90° below freezing. He hastens to California, and concludes his 
book with praises of that happy land. Well he may, in contrast 
with the country above it. Alaska does not shine any the brighter 
for this burnishing. 


CoLorapo, ITs PARKS AND Mounrtatns, by Samuel Bowles, is 
a small work of only one hundred and seventy pages, but full of 
well-prepared novelties. t discourses trippingly of the plains, 
hills, ravines, beasts, mines, and men of this yet to be, and soon to 
be, favorite summer resort for all Americans. The West will come 
East to New Hampshire; and the East go West to the Rocky 
Mountains. To dwell on wide levels two thousand feet higher 
than Mt. Washington, where beasts, streams, birds, and men 
abound, as in the woods and meadows of the lowlands, is a novelty 
on any continent. Yet such is the broad back of America— as 
smooth and level, on its rounded ridge, as in its lowliest prairies. 
Mr. Bowles’s pen is in good running order, and his book has that 
wise wit of the men of affairs in its topic, no less than in its treat- 
ment. It supplies a want, and will have a great sale for this season 
when so many thousands will take the cars for Denver and San 
Francisco. With his “ Across the Continent,” it will be the guide- 
beok of the summer, and probably of many summers. It needs an 
index. 


Wuen to Emtcratz, and Why, by Frederic B. Goddard 
(Shaw & Sandford), is a large octavo volume, full of minute infor- 
mation as to the South and West, soil, society, values, everything 
that an emigrant wishes to know or have, except money. As 
the South, for the first time in its history, has become open to emi- 
gration, its information on this portion of our land will be more 
eagerly sought. It is equally exact and full on the mountain Terri- 
tories. Its maps are good, and all who wish to try fresh fisids and 
pastures new, should study its pages. 

RELIGIOUS. 

Memoriat Trisvte 20 Tnomas H. Stockton, gives an ac- 
count of the dying triumphs of this eminent minister. MemortaL 
or Masor Sov ts, isa story of Christian patriotism victorious in 
death. Acyes E. CLAF.In is a touching tribute to the daughter 
of Gov. Claflin, who was brought from Rome, where she died the 
last day of last January, and buried from his residence on the 2d 
of March. The chief tribute is from the pen of Mrs. Dr. Manning, 
and describes the beauty and steadfastness of her faith. Another 
tribute word, from her teacher, will sppear in our columns next 
week. Few were ‘more, or more justly beloved. Tux Risky 
Sauts, by E. H. Bickersteth, author of “ Yesterday, To-Day and 
Forever,” seeks to show, from the Bible, what is the condition of the 
blessed dead. He thinks it is proved to be one of imperfection, or, 
better, of unaccomplished Perfection, of Rest, of conscious Living 
towards God, of Paradisaic Bliss, of being with Christ, of Mutual 
Recognition, of Assurance. In contrast with these, er as a comple- 
ment to them, is the state of the risen, or post resurrection saints, of 
Personal Perfection, body and soul, of Eternal Rest, of Complete 
Reward, of Conibined Royalty and Service, of Social Perfection, of 
Perfected Communion with God in Christ, of Perpetuity, and Pro- 
gression. The work is small, but its subject is large. It makes less 
difference between the two states than its author imagines, and far 
less than some believers teach. Wonrsnir of tne Cuvrce ur 
tae Hous (Appletons) is an excellent manual for family devetions, 
especially when any, through dread of extemporencous prayer, de- 





cline entirely this duty, Revicion anp Lirz, by James Reed, 
sets forth the Swedenborgian view of the Christian religion. Its 
author means well, but when he says the assumed humanity of 
Christ, by means of His indwelling, “was gradually purged of its 
inherited evil tendencies, and thus gradually became absolutely 
divine,” it may suit those who deny supreme divinity to Him before 
His resurrection, but not any other believers. GLimpsEs oF 
Cuntst, by Dr. Laurie (Gould & Lincoln), is a good series of talks 
on Jesus, in all His relations and attributes. It is a profitable and 
excellent work, 


Noontipe at Sycman, by A. J. R. Macduff (Robert Carter & 
Bros.), is a goodly set of talks on “Christ at the Well,” flavored 
with travel, and filled with grace. They will refresh any that 
weary sit by the wayside and well-side of time, asking for water 
that shall quench their soul’s thirst, and be in them a well of water 
springing up into everlasting life. 

STORIES. 

A crowd of stories, large and small, cover our table. Among 
them are Charles Reade’s Pec Worrineton and Caunistiz Jonn- 
STONE (Fields, Osgood & Co.), two of his best tales, in moral and 
movement; THe Gary or A Loss (Leypoldt Holt); Taz Woman's 
Kixcpom (Harper Bros.) Miss Mulock’s last, and not least; Gruir- 
Frith Gaunt (Harpers), Charles Reade’s worst-and best; TALES 
From ALSACE, or, Scenes and Portraits from the Days of the Kefor- 
mation (Carter & Bros.),an admirable book for youth and Sunday- 
schools; Views Fuom Piymoutu Rock, by Rev. Z. K. Mudge 
(Carlton & Lanahan), a true history, well told, and of the first place 
in every youth's library; Unpinn, Suvraam, and other stories, by 
Motte Fouqué (Hurd & Houghton), among the sweetest tales 
ever put into language, beautifully printed, and worthy of every- 
body's purchase and perusal; Twe.ve Nicuts in Hunter's 
Camr, by Rev. Wm. Burrows (Lee & Shepard), another collection 
of true stories, good for boys, of every age and to be put, with “ Views 
from Plymouth Rock,” and “ Alsace,” upon every Sunday-school 
catalogue; Joux Carer: or, WHat 1s a Cumstian? by A. L, 
O. E. (Carter & Bros.), like all her stories, good and interesting; 
JacK THE Conqvuexor, same house, and sume topic and tone; Four 
PiLLars oF TEMPERANCE, and History oF A THRKE-PENNYT 
Bir (National Temperance Publication Society). are excellent in 
moral, and very useful for children and their parents, especially if 
the latter are tempted to use or approve of spirits as a beverage; 
Sterrixc-stongs and Bapy's Snurtie (J. P. Skelly & Co.), are 
pleasant tories for pleasant children; Fatuun Gapuiet's Farry 
and Storres ror Eva (Unitarian Association) are very pretty 
books, which were, by especial arrangement, “ calculated for Unita- 
rian Sabbath-school libraries.” How much that shuts them off 
from all other libraries, we cannot say. They have a kind and 
friendly sentiment, and urge the child to love and obey our Father 
which is in heaven. Goov Deeps (Sever & Francis) is a rare col- 
lection of the best and truest stories of all ages, illustrative of our 
noblest nature. It is a child’s book, and a man's. Every one, of 
every age, will be pleased and profited by its comely little pages; 
Tne Fisner Maen (Leypoldt & Holt), a beautifully got-up little 
tale of Norway, by the smooth-named Bjirstjerne Bjorson, the 
@ithor of “Arne.” He is put at the head of the Norse school of 
writers. “The Fisher Maiden” is the unfinished -story of a poor 
fisher’s daughter, who became an actress, who lived in the pastor's 
family, and studied his preaching only to perfect herself for the 
stage. His discussions with her and others, and her victory (of 
course) are here set forth. The story ends as the play begins. 
FRANKENSTEIN, by Mrs. Shelley (Sever, Francis & Co.), caused 
great exgi in its day, as the story of a horrid creature made 
by a in his laboratory. His looks were offensive, not his na- 
ture. This became so only by the treatment he received; so that he 
slew all the family of his creator. It was conceived by Mrs. Shelley, 
as she says, after hearing a conversation between Shelley and Byron 
on the possibility of creating life. The talk of the naturalist, even 
to this day, is well illustrated by this symbol. If man could create, 
what abominations would issue from his hand? Five WEEKs in 4 
Batoon (Appletons) is a sutire on the pretensions of modern travels, 
as Frankenstein is on the pretensions of modern science. African 
life is well depicted in this description. Natives, forests, and beasts 
fit to the balloon and its elephant anchor. It is a timely and amus- 
ing satire. ; 

Appleton’s Drcxexs, in four volumes, complete, is a rare conden- 
sation of bulk and cost. Every Dickensite can regale himself at 
this third table with just as good a dish as at the first, and for one 
tenth the price. Scott and Dickens for about $10, is getting books at 
the old rates. 

TEXT BOOKS. 

Narurav Putosorny, by L. R. C. Cooley (Charles Scribner), sets 
forth this familar science in familiar shape. It is a systematic and 
thorough presentation of the rudiments of this science. Hauu’s 
ALPHABET oF GxoLoGy (Gould & Lineoln) puts the beginning 
of Geology in two hundred 16mo pages, that every child can read, 
and will enjoy and understand. OvTLIxEs or ComPosttiox, by 
H. J. Zander and L. E. Howard (Boston: Robert Davis), teaches 
how to put ideas together. If it also gave the ideas themselves, it 
would be more valuable. Yet as the greater part of an idea is often in 
the manner of its expression, there is something gained by such a 
treatise. With it the poor girl, who was shut up so long, and forwhom 
the “ Discontented Pendulum” told its tale, would have escaped 
her punishment and her story. It is @ good help to beginners in 
this practice. Dart's Freiout Computations. Appleton. It 
gives tables for computing bulk, weight, storage, etc. For instance: 
“ What is the freight on 193 tons, at $18 per ton?” The tables 
give it, by two simple additions, $86.25. It embraces 88,223 calcu- 
lations, from 1 cubic inch to 4000ft., and from 25 cents to $20a ton. 
It will be found very serviceable to shippers, railroad men, and 
merchants generally. 


MAGAZINES. 

Tre Nursery for April comes out with a new and beautiful 
cover —birds above, and lilies below. The inside 1s not ehanged, 
because it cannot be improved; aiid yet We think there is a greater 
brilliancy and finish about the engravings. It deserves all the suc- 
cess it has achieved. John L. Shorey is beloved by thousands of 
little hearts. Gotpen Hours improves month by month. The 
last nuniber has a very handsome frontispiece, and very good seloc- 
tions and contributions. The children are liking it much, and they 
are the final judges. We continue to send it for four dollars 
year, with Tue Heracp, to old subscribers or new. 
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TERMS, $2.50 per year. Clergymen, $2.00 —in advance. 











To Reavers AND Conaesronpants. All leaded articles, not credited to 
other jeurnals, are original. 


Every article must be accompanied by the name of the author, for the use 
of the editor, not for publication. 

Articles published with the names of the aythors are not necessarily ex- 
pressive of the views of this journal. 


Obituaries must be sent within three months of the deaths of the persons 
described ; marriages and deaths within three weeks of their occurrence. 


BATES OF ADVERTISING. 
Per solid line, Agate type, first insertion,........++...s++eeeeeees 25 cents. 
P.M @ * each continued insertion,............++ 20 cents. 
$,,.%& af “ “Business Notices,” first insertion,.... 36 cents. 
“ “ “ o “ of o each cont'd ins’n, 30 cents. 
4a A liberal discount for three months or more. 





THE HERALD, BOUND, - 
makes a beautiful book. We are now prepared to bind Tus 
HeRa.p for 1868, in half morocco, for $2.00; in cloth, $1.50. 


There are no better articles of the kind than those offered 
in our premium list. 

Hallet & Davis make a superb piano. H. D. & S. W. Smith’s 
American organs are not excelled by any in the land. 

The Florence sewing machine is really a-first-class machine, 
it seems perfect in action. 

Our Buok list ig large, including all the publications of the 
Book Concern, 

The Golden Hours and Riverside are being called for in 
large numbers. Price for either with Tae Heraup, $4.00. 

There was never a better ffeld than is open to canvassers 
for Tus Herarp. 








A NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


We take pleasure in announcing to our readers that arrange- 
ments are being made by the Publishing Association of Tug 
Heravv for the publication of a First Cuass Literary anv 
Revigious Macazine, to be called Tue Saint Paut’s 
Mortuty. It will be printed in the best manner, illustrated, 
after the general style of The Good Words, the most popular of 
the English magazines. It will not interfere with any maga- 
zine that the Church now issues, but will filla place that is va- 
cant, and that ought to be occupied. It will be catholic in tone, 
but earnest in spirit, advocating every true step in the progress 
of society, yet not so as to fail of preserving and improving all 
the excellence that has been accomplished. It will aim to jo 
the highest culture with the highest duty and possibility of so- 
ciety, the uplifting of the soul in the light and truth as it is in 
Christ Jesus. It will bea field where the talent of the Church, 
cultivated by study and literary experience, shall have free 
scope for its exercise, and where every person who seeks the 
raciest and most readable papers, shall find both satisfaction 
and improvement. It will aim to please and edify every class 
of readers, and become the magazine cf the closet, the study, 
the fireside, the rail-car. It will be illustrated by the best 
artists with original designs. Many of the first writers within 
and without our Church are already engaged as its contribu- 
tors, whose names will be announced when the list is morc 
completely made up. 

We invite the codperation of our ministry in its circulation. 
They wish for a magazine that can be put into every young 
man’s haud, into every store and boarding-house. ‘They will 
find this adapted to their wishes. Other clergymen are also 
invited to act as agents. There is no issue of any Church that 
comes in collision with this. It will avoid all the differences 
that slightly dissever the Church of Christ, and will illustrate 
and enforce, in story and essay, her points of union. 

We also cordially invite all people to codperate in its cireu- 
lation. Further particulars will be shortly given as to its 
price, and the time of its publication. The time seems to 
have fully come for such a publication. Magazines of every 
class multiply, and the desire for this kind of literature is on- 

‘the increase. The Church must satisfy this want, or the 
members of their congregations and the general public will 
seek it elsewhere. It can supply it. Itcan command the best 
talent, and make as popular journals as any that are now in 
circulation. It is proper that a Christian Publishing Associa- 
tion, the oldest in our Church, or in any church, that works 
without fee or personal interest, should undertake this enter. 
prise. They do it for no private end. They seek only to aid 
through this instrumentality in feeding the popular mind with 
the best literature. Will all our Conferences, at their coming 
sessions, give the enterprise their indorsement? It will be 
adapted to all their people, and to all lovers of the best litera- 
ture ‘everywhere. The Agent of the Association will be 
happy to receive proposals frem any ministers or others who 
desire to actas agents. A specimen number for canvassing 
will be issued as seon as it can be got ready. The terms will 
be liberal to all canvassers. Address E. D. Wixstow, Pub- 
lishing Agent, 11 Cornhill, Boston. 








THE SHADOW OF A GREAT ROCK. 

How delicious are the figures of the Bible? Fitting 
the age and land of their origin, they nevertheless 
adapt themselves to all lands and ages. In that hot 
clime, with the sun pouring its fullness of flame on 


erable weariness. The air glistens with heat. A 
blur of fire seems to fill the eyes, —a fog of flame. 
The traveller must push across the burning ocean. 
Duty and destiny compel the journey. But how 
shall he endure the sun-heated furnace? He wraps 
his héad in the fleecy turban. He covers his eyes with 
darkening shades, He wets his brow with cooling 
drops. He spreads the umbrella against this shower of 
fire. Yet all these are but feeble protections. Tur- 
ban, water, parasol,—the true meaning of this word, 
warder off of the sun, — all are insufficient for his com- 
fort and safety. Across the blinding desert, he sees 
the tall, dark rock arise. Black, treeless, waterless per- 
haps, it has one exeellence — shadow. He pushes on, 
over the crackling soil, touches its mass of darkness, 


from brow to feet jn its refreshing coolness. The eye of 
the sky glares on him in vain. He looks out from his 
retreat over the blazing land, and feels yet more from 
very contrast his comfortable estate. The rock is not 
treeless and waterless. It drips its cooling waters to 
his thirsty lips. Grasses spring from its base, mosses 
creep out of its crevices. Shrubs rustle their leaflets 
in delight, and mayhap even trees under its protection 
have grown up to maturity and — 
“ Clap their little hands in glee 
With one continuous sound.” 

Thus have we seen and felt the delicious refresh- 
ment of the shadow of a great rock in a weary land. 
So has every Christian felt the more than fullness of 
this symbol in his journeyings through the weary wil- 
derness of time. On this path he mus‘ travel. Ne- 
cessity is la'd upon him. He cannot escape it if he 
would. The heats of temptation fall fiercely on 
him. The blight of death changes the garden of the 
affections into a desert. Failure of cherished plans, 
in which fortune and fame are mingled, casts its in- 
gredient into the cup that he is compelled to drink. 
Strong delusions rise and rage upon him like desert 
simoons of stifling dust and heat, sure death to him 
who breathes their mixture of hot passion and hotter 
lie. 

Amid these bewilderments and weariness, faith in 
the Lord our Saviour rises before the devout Chris- 
tian. The great Rock, of the earliest formation, before 
the foundations of the world, stands out above the hot 
and flinty earth, higher than the heavens whose blaze 
is enshrouding the soul. How gloriously it lifts its head 
into the fiery sky. It is dark with excess of light. 
It is solid as the nature of God. The heart of man 
hastens to it and throws itself, weary to exhaustion, 
under its cooling cliffs. What refreshment steals over 
his spirit! Brooks trickle down its sides, rivers flow 
at its feet, grasses gladden its meads, and forests tower 
by its water-courses. The whole landscape is 

“ With sudden green and herbage crowned, 
And streams are murmuring all around.” 

So goes the traveller from the blazing Sinai to the 
refreshment of the Jordan Valley, with its cliffs and 
brooks and flowers and shade. So goes the traveller 
in Africa from the burning desert to the ravines of 
the mountains. So hies every weary, sin-sick soul to 
the Lord our Righteousness. 

Blessed relief! Have you sought and found it, bewil- 
dered wanderer? Or are, you seeking it sorrowing ? 
Are you blinded by popular fashion, whether of doctrine 
or of passion? . Does false opinion wrap your mind in 
its sheets of fire? Docs sinful »indulgemce pour its 
bright and burnirg solicitations upon your fevered 
soul? Is the theatre alluring above the church, the 
novel more than the Bible, the ball-room more than 
the class-room, the card-table above the Lord's table, 
the cup of delirium more than the cup of Christ? 
Are your passions burning up your soul? Does Spirit- 
ualism attack you on the two most naked sides of the 
soul, love for the dead and lust for the living? Does 
Rationalism offer its false reason as better than the 
revealed reason of God? Whatever delusion assails 
you, hasten to the shadow of the Great Rock. All 
other preventives will avail naught. This only affords 
full and eternal relief. Under its shadow naught can 
blind or harm. It threads the light of truth with its 
darkness in a happy blending. It covers all the earth 
and all the fature in its calm. All your mortal jour- 
ney ean be performed in its comforting shadow. 





every spot, the onen country becomes a land of intol- 


drops under its anti-sunward side and bathes himself | 


Hasten, weary one, to Christ. Fly to His shelter, to 
His refreshment. Lie down in His arms. Dwell in 
His presence. Walk in His truth, and your soul 
shall bathe in the fullness of His love here and de- 
light forever in the shadow and sunlight of His coun- 
tenance divine. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL STATISTICS. 


The last Congregational Quarterly gives the number 
of their members as 296,674,“ absent ” 35,306. As this 
class might also be reckoned lost, the net or reliable 
number is about 260,000. It added 16,761 to its mem- 
bership by conversion. Its churches number 3,069, 
an increase of 128. Its ministers 3,156, an increase of 
99. Its Sunday-school scholars 346,766, an increase of 
26,205. Its benevolent contributions are very imper- 
fectly reported. Massachusetts gave nearly $300,000.00 





} (298,533.04). A munificent gift, yet with 80,000 mem- 


bers it looks less large, as it is an average of only three 
dollars and a half per member, 

The most curious part of these statistics is that re- 
lating to the pastorate. “No Church is so great a stick- 
ler for a settled ministry as this. Our neighbor would 
hardly get more “ wrathy” over the questioning of its 
perfect adhesion to the letter of the Saybrook Platform, 
or of its belief in Congregationalism as the divine and 
only Scriptural polity, than at questioning its belief in 
the settled ministry. In theory it clings togit as the 
despairing passenger did to the anchor; on that 
he would hold if it went to the bottom. Yet, despite 
the preaching and prayers of its devotees, the churches 
are steadily abandoning the settled system and adopt- 
ing one that has all the evils of the itinerancy, and 
none of its benefits; which puts the ministry com- 
pletely in the hands of the churches, and does not 
make them equally dependent on each other, and hence 
equally devoted to each other. The number of churches 
without any supply, is 575, or about one fifth of the 
whole. The number of ministers not in pastorates and 
not officially employed as -aissionaries, professors, etc., 
or superannuated, ete., is 510. There are, therefore, 
over 500 available ministers and destitute churches. 
How shall these be brought together? Methodism 
answers, and Methodism only: “ Let a third party, an 
Episcopal referee, unite them.” 

But this is not the whole of this difficulty, It is not 
the utterly cast out, that are alone in trouble. If it 
were so, the other 2,400 churches and pastors might 
say, “ This is the necessary friction of incapable minis- 
ters, and unnecessary churches: we are all right.” 
But the disturbance is as great above this lower body 
as within it. It is greater ; as one fearing bank~uptcy 
is more troubled than a bankrupt. The total number 
of settled pastors is 893, of acting pastors 1,194, of 
churches with pastors 890, of churches with acting 
pastors 1,365. The difference between acting pastors 
and churches with acting pastors is caused by the 
employment by these churches of ministers not Con- 
gregational. Dr. Boynton of Washington is of this 
class; Rev. Wm. Rice, a member of our Conference, 
is another. 

Their settled pastorate is already reduced to but lit- 
tle more than a fourth of their whole number: their act- 
ing pastorate composes already more than half of their 
active ministry. These are hired by the year, and have 
no hold after that, nor any claim on other societies. 
Something will yet have to be done. The Mutual 
Aid Society, proposed by The Liberal Christian for 
the unsettled ministry, will have to include nearly all 
the profession. Let them adopt the itinerancy as the 
best method of supply. That paper proposes that each 
society pledge itself to accept one of the first three 
that offers. This is getting towards a cabinet and 
bishop. Better accept the latter, and have all things 
done decently, and in order; with method, and after 
Methodism. 





CUBA AND THE CUBANS. 


The contest that is now going on in the island of 
Cuba may be regarded as one of the incidents in that 
long struggle which began a little more than a hun- 
dred years ago, and which, though at times inter- 
mitted, never has been abandoned, and which will ve 
closed, it is not unlikely, in course of the next thirty 
years, when the triumph of the one party will be 
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opponent. That struggle has, and has had from the 
beginning, the redemption of America from European 
power and influence. It began here, and here the 
champions of America have wor their greatest tri- 
umphs, — triumphs that led to further attempts in the 
same direction in other parts of the Continent. It 
was precipitated by the action of European politi- 
cians, who never have been able to see that their re- 
spective countries could hold their American colonies 
only through the mildest form of mild action. The 
action of George III., and George Grenville, in 1765, 
when the Stamp Act was passed by the British Par- 
liament, brought about what is specifically called the 
American Revolution thirty years earlier than it 
could have come had matters been left to take their 
natural course. Our example had its effect on Span- 
ish America; but it is quite possible that Spain 
would have held on to her “ Indies” to this day, had 
not Napoleon I., sixty years since, endeavored to add 
her to the list of those kingdoms which were to be 
ruled by Bonapartes. That movement brought about 
the overthrow of Spanish rule in the Western world, 
so that, at the close of the first third of this century, 
Spain had nothing left of her immense colonial do- 
minion but a few islands, the chief of which was 
Cuba. Those islands she was enabled to keep because 
they were islands. She could not have defended 
them against the “ Patriots,” but that the sea de- 
fended t for her, the said “ Patriots” being much 
like witches in the old superstition, — they could not 
cross running water. Portugal once had an enor- 
mous South American dominion, but now it forms the 
vast Empire of Brazil, one of the most interesting 
countries on the globe, which, though it is ruled by a 
Portuguese dynasty, is as independent of Portugal as 
it was the year before Pedro Alvarez de Cabral acci- 
dentally discovered it, eleven generations ago. Leaving 
out of sight British America, there is no large part of 
the occidental world that has anything like a close 
connection with Europe; and the connection be- 
tween Great Britain and her American possessions 
is by no means strong, and yearly becomes weaker, 
—and Great Britain would be ready to cut the 
connection altogether, were the colonists to signify 
that, in their opinion, the time for its severance had 
arrived. ‘The possessions of the French, the Dutch, 
the Danes, and the Swedes, in or near the West In- 
dies, count for next to nothing, and will be made ac- 
tually nothing at no far-off time. It is because of our 
contemptuous indifference to its existence that Euro- 
pean continental rule yet survives in some _insig- 
nificant parts of America. When the time comes 
to bid that rule “ move on,” it will move off rapidly 
enough to satisfy the most exacting devotee of young 
Americanism. Russia, with her usual good sense, dis- 
possessed herself of her American territory, not long 
since, by selling it to us for a good round sum of hard 
money, — for, barbarous as she is supposed to be, she 
prefers gold to the worthy General Butler's certifi- 
cates of value, and did not exchange land, fur, fish, 
ice, snow, bears, wood, and Indians, for paper, — not 
even for the paper of her “ good friend,” the Amcri- 
can nation. 

Putting British America aside, as being quite capa- 
ble of taking care of itself, Cuba and Porto Rico, as 
yet Spanish possessions, form the only part of Ameri- 
ca of any importance, that now depends upon or is 
connected with Europe; and Cuba is trying desper- 
ately to follow in the way long since trodden by Peru, 
Mexico, Buenos Ayres, Chili, and other American 
countries that formerly composed so much of that 
New World which Columbus guve to Castile and 
Leon, — and very handsome conduct it was in him to 
make such splendid presents to those little kingdoms, 
seeing that they were not his to dispose of. Cuba 
was the first place in America that came under Span- 
ish dominion, —as Cat Island hardly counts in such 
transactions, — and she is the last to leave it; for, 
though the present insurrection may not prove a suc- 
cess, another will. It will be with Spanish rule in 
Cuba as it was with Isabella II.’s rule over Spain. 
We do not remember the exact number of conspira- 
cies that were formed against that royal lady, all but 
one of which were doomed to fail. We believe it was 
twenty, but we are not certain it wasn’t more. The 
twenty proved so many fiascos, but the twenty-first 





was as complete a success as the most enterprising of 
conspirators could have desired or expected; and 
the result was to send the Queen of the Spains be- 
youd the Pyrenees, where she lives under the protec- 
tion of her “august friend,” the Emperor Napoleon. 
So will it be with Cuban insurrections: they may fail 
again and again; but the last one will close with th 
close of Spanish rule on this side of the Atlantic. 
Much surprise has been expressed that the Cubans 
should have risen in arms at the very time that Spain 
had passed over to the side of Liberalism. Why not 
remain with the motherland, it has been asked, when 
that land had driven out her misruling rulers, and when 
it might be supposed that such reforms would be made in 
her colonies as would be favorable to the interests of 
their inhabitants. To ask sych a question shows an 
entire ignorance of colonial grievances and colonial 
aspirations. Cuba’s grievance is, that she should be 
owned and governed by Spain, whether Spain is lib- 
erally or illiberally ruled. Spain is a leech to Cuba, 
and draws blood from her freely ; and there is no rea- 
son to suppose that she would cease the leech’s part 
were she to become as free as England. Her pecu- 
niary necessities are such as to compel her to take all 
she can from Cuba and the Philippines. This the 
Cubans well know, and hence it was the most natural 
thing in the world — for it is the world’s way —for 
them to strike for independence when they saw that 
Spain had her hands full of work at home. They 
supposed that her troops would have business enough 
cut out for them in Europe, and that not a regiment 
could be sent beyond seas to fight “rebels.” Unfortu- 
nately for them, the Spanish Revolution, thus far, has 
proved a very peaceful transaction; and the Provis- 
ional Government has been able to send many thousands 
of trained soldiers to the island. But for this, Span- 
ish ascendency would have been at an end by this 
time in Cuba, and a new nation have been formed in 
America. So far as we can make out anything from 
the confused accounts of the contest that are allowed 
to reach this country, we should say the insurgents 
are getting the worse in it; and the Spaniards say 
they will send 50,000 men to put them down, if the 
presence of that number should be found necessary 
to subdue them. The fortunes of war afe uncertain, 
even to a proverb, however, and even 50,000 soldiers 
may not be able to bring the blessing of despotic re- 
pose to Cuba. The insurgents may lose all sem- 
blance of regular organization, and yet be able to 
keep up their guerilla operations, at which Spaniards 
are so clever, and which are fatal to order and incom- 
patible with business. Now, the value of Cuba to 
Spain is great or small, according to the state of the 
island. When order reigns in Cuba, Spain draws 
heavily from her; but when she is disorderly, she 
ceases to be a source of revenue, and becomes a place 
on which revenue, derived from other sources, must be 
expended. Spain is not able to expend heavy sums 
on a Cuban war. To do that, would be to bring about 
a grand financial crisis at home, — and a financial crisis 
might, and probably would be followed by a counter- 
revolution, and the restoration of Isabella II., though 
Gen. Prim has said that the old dynasty shall never 
again rule in Spain. This is the weak part in the 
Spanish rule, so, that, should the Cubans be able to 
continue the conflict they have opened with a tolerable 
degree of vigor, they may compel the Spaniards, though 
not at an early day, to retire from the island, and leave 
them to govern themselves, like other Americans. 





THE RESULTS OF PROHIBITION IN VINELAND. 


Almost every one has heard of the thriving commu- 
nity of Vineland, New Jersey, but not every one knows 
to what it owes its thrift. 

The community was established on two fundamental 
principles; 1. No land could be sold other than in 
small tracts to actual settlers under stipulations which 
bound them to enter at once upon its improvement ; 
and 2. No grog-shop, lager-beer saloon, nor place for 
the sale of alcoholic liquors, could be opened without 
a vote of the people, at a regular election, to allow the 
same; which has never been done, and, we hope, never 
will be. Now mark the 

Result : — The settlement is now twelv> years old, 
and has about 10,000 inhabitants, subsist .ng themselves 
mainly by tilling the soil, which is very sterile, being 


situate in that part of the State known as the “ Jersey 
Barrens,” covered from time immemorial with a thin 
growth of stunted pitch-pines. If pauperism could be 
developed anywhere, we might naturally look for it 
here; for all but some half dozen families are in mod- 
erate circumstances, having many of them commenced 
with barely enough to purchase land and build houses, 
with the usual proportion of widows, infirm persons, 
and little children in the community; yet Mr. T. T. 
Cortis, Overseer of the Poor, reports that in a period 
of six months no settler or citizen of Vineland has re- 
quired aid at his hands; and but one among what may 
be called the “ floating population” has been assisted, 
and this one only to the amount of $4. During the 
year there has been but one indictment for crime, — that 
a trivial case of assault and battery. There is no fire 
department, so few are the fires; and but one house 
burned during the year. Practically the community 
has no debt, and taxes are only one per cent. on the 
valuation. Police expenses are all comprised in the 
salary paid to the Overseer of the Poor, being $75 per 
annum. Support of poor a mere trifle, not worth 
naming. Upon these facts Mr. Cortis sensibly re- 
marks: “I ascribe this remarkable state of things, so 
nearly approaching the Golden Age, to the industry of 
our people, and the absence of King Alcohol.” 

He contrasts the condition of Vineland with that of 
the town he came from in New England, the population 
of which was 9,500, maintaining forty liquor-shops. 
These pests of society kept busy a police judge, 
marshal, assistant marshal, four night watchmen, and 
six policemen. Fires were so frequent as to require a 
paid fire department of four companies (forty men in 
each company), at an annual expense of $3,000. Mr. 
C. says he was a membe: / this department six years, 
during which time fires averaged about one in two 
weeks, mostly incendiary. The support of the poor 
cost $2,500 ; and the debt of the town was $120,000. 

What a lesson this teaches our Legislature and pub- 
lic men! Many towns in Maine and Massachusetts 
have been as free as Vineland from this vice and as 
prosperous. When shall all the land be thus blessed ? 


ACCESSION OF WHITE PEOPLE TO THE M. E. 
CHURCH IN MISSISSIPPI. 


BY REV. JAMES LYNCH. 


[Correspondence.} 

* Regrets are expressed in some quarters that the Methodist 
Episcopal Church does not receive larger accessions from the 
white population of the State of Mississippi. The course 
pursued by its pioneers is sometimes made the subject of 
criticism. Indeed, it has been hinted that one class was being 
benefited at the expense of discouraging another. The deli- 
eate manner of making such intimation, it is satisfactory to 
know, suggests the uncertainty of its foundation, 

In Georgia and Alabama, with which the Mississippi Con- 
ference is most frequently compared, the accession of white 
members has been greater, but this is easily explained by 
a reference to the census of the States, to the history of our 
civil war and to the ante bellum statistics of Methodism in these 
three States. Each of the two former States have a popula- 
tion twice as large as our State, and contained during the war 
a Union element ten to one in numerical superiority over it. 
North Alabama sent thousands of Union soldiers to the Federal 
army. Georgia sent a few, indeed a portion of her territory 
was, during the whole period of the war, in positive hostility 
to the Jeff Davis Government. Mississippi did not give a 
single man to the Union Army, nor was there a Union ele- 
ment that maintained itself during the war. 

There is also another thing to be considered ; Methodism 
before the war was not a great: power in Mississippi. That 
denomination stood third if not fourth in influence. The Bap- 
tist, Presbyterian, and Episcopalian led the van. Now, when all 
this is taken into consideration, it will be seen that the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church has been as successful in lifting up 
all classes of humanity in this State as in any other. 

The meeting of white and black ministers in the same Con- 
ference, will never drive away from the Church a single 
Methodist whose loyalty to the Government is in keeping 
with the obligation which a membership in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church imposes, Just at this time the mass of 
Southern white people are preparing their minds for a mixed 
assembly of white and black legislators, representing white, 
black, and Indian constituencies, and thd Congress of the 
United States is endegvoring, by legislation, to make such a 
state of affairs unchangeable. Yet there are some who are 
doubting the policy of mixed Conferences! They are, we 
predict, the friction opposing the grand advance of Metho- 
dism. 

As far as mixed congregations are concerned, we do not 
consider it a legitimate matter of discussion. There are 
similarities of taste, training, eae apna apna 
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each element will be satisfied, and fraternal relations will pre- 
vail. 

Great changes are going on here. When the armies of Lee 
and Johnston surrendered, the sunshine of freedom broke up 
the frozen ocean of Southern institutions ; since then wrong 
ideas, prejudices, and bitter hatreds, like huge icebergs, have 
been making us feel the chill of rebellion and slavery ; but they 
are rapidly melting away, and we shall one day only remem- 
ber them as things that were. 

Forest, Miss., Feb. 27, 1869. 





The following letter from Rev. Dr. True, is an appropriat imest 
to the article of Rev. Dr. Laban Clarke. It shows that, sithough New York 
first organized the General Mi-sionary Society, the first society for Foreign 
work began in New England. 

The first organic movement for -Foreign Missions in the 
Methodist E. Church was made by the young men of Boston 
and vicinity, Aug. 17th, 1831, by the formation of the Young 
Men’s Methodist Foreign Missionary Society of New Eng.- 
and. While a student at college, I kept a religious diary, 
in which I find the following items. ‘ Cambridge, August 
17th, 1831. On the evening of this day a meeting of the 
young men of the Methodist churches of Boston, was held 
in the vestry of the Bromfield Street Church for the purpose 
of organizing a Foreign Missionary Society. Much had pre- 
viously been said by various writers in Tae Henacp, and it 
was now thought time to do something. I exerted myself to 
have the meeting adopt the constitution of a former Young 
Men’s Missionary Society, and the officers chosen... . We 
have prepared circulars to send out to all the principal stations 
in New England, inviting the ministers to codperate with us in 
raising funds, by forming auxiliaries. Our object is to raise 
a fund sufficiently large for the interest to support one mis- 
sionary at Liberia. ... The females of our Church have 
formed an auxiliary, and collected already $50.” A copy of 
the circular above-mentioned lies before me, by which I am re- 
minded that the following were elected the officers. The 
Vice-President, and more than half of the managers, have de- 
ceased. Charles K. True, President; Albert H. Brown, Vice- 
President; William C. Brown, Cor. Sec’y; Benjamin F. Nut- 
ting, Kec. Sec'y; Jacob Sleeper, Treasurer; Thomas M. 
Butterfield, Silas Swett, Samuel Bird, Thomas Patten, Wil- 
liam M. True, Samuel Cheney, George P. Clapp, Daniel C. 
Packard, Managers. 

It would give me much pleasure to record the names of the 
ladies who composed the auxiliary Society ; 1 am not sure 
that one of them now lives on earth. The first public mis- 
sionary meeting of these societies was held in Bennet Street, 
Jan. 16, 1832, when a glorious sermon was preached by Rev. 
Hiram H. White, of Saugus, from the appropriate text, Acts 
xvi. 9, “ And a vision appeared unto Paul in the night. There 
stood a man of Macedonia, and prayed him, saying, ‘ Come 
over into Macedonia, and help us.’” This sermon was pub 
lished by the request of the Society, and remains a monument 
of the genius and devotion of the lamented preacher. 

At the General Conference, held in May, 1832, at Philadel- 
phia, the whole subject of Foreign Missions was discussed, and 
Melville B, Cox offered himself to go to Africa. The Report 
of the Committee on Missions was adopted unanimously, and 
almost without debate. It contained the following resolu- 
tions : — 

‘* Resolved, 1. That the Bishops take measures to establish a mission at 
Liberia as soon as possible. 

‘2. That some suitable person be sent on a tour of observation to South 
America and Mexico.” 

Soon after this General Cenference, June 12, 1882, the 
Board of the Young Men’s Methodist Foreign Missionary So- 
ciety memerialized the New England Conference, at their 
next session, June 27, at Providence, and requested them to 
appoint a missionary to accompany Bro. Cox to Liberia, and 
to receive his support from the funds of this Society. At the 
next anniversary meeting of the Society, Oct. 21, 1882, Bishop 
Hedding delivered the Annual Sermon, and announced that 
Rev. Samuel O. Wright and Rev. Rufus Spaulding had of- 
fered to go, with their wives, as missionaries to Africa — and 
these brethren were present, and made short addresses, de- 
claring their motives and purposes. The rest is well known. 
Such was the planting of the mustard-seed of the distinctive 
foreign missionary enterprise, which now, after the lapse of 
thirty-eight years, has grown to sueh a great tree. 

T he Methodist Advocate, in noticing our note upen it, says ;: — 

if Tae Monat will have the goodness to say to its readers that the 
Methodist A is 


— Sootack mong hing on,’ having nearly twenty-five 
undred su we cheerfully write * ven’ in our mental 
mem@randa.”” ms 











We do this gladly, though we are not aware for what we are 
forgiven, except for another’s sin. We wish we could also 
state that it had learned the first lesson of Christian life, and 
followed God, and not man. “For man looketh at the out- 
ward appearance, but God looketh at the heart.” It persists 
in the former course. This number, in its prospectus, says it 
is a white man’s paper. Who made it such? The General 
Conference was the farthest from any such intent or desire. 
It says, also, that it is “a freedman’s paper.” What relations 
does it hold to such persons as Rev. Mr. Lynch, who is one of 
its corresponding editors, but who is neither a white man nor 
a freedman? Why should it keep up that word “ freedman,” 
when these brethren were emancipated six years ago? How 
long are they to be taunted by reference to their former 
condition? It also last week urged the establishment of 
white schools. Such words never were found in The Charles- 
ton Adooonte,and not for years in The New Orleans Advocate. 
They are no honor to the only journal that is supported by 
our Charchiin all the South. New England, which helps to 





sustain it, protests against such unchristian distinctions. We 
have heard from its own quarter like objections. If it wants 
real success with man and God, with all the Church, and 
before all the people, it must abandon these most harmful 
unnational, and unbrotherly distinctions. The President in 
his inaugural rebukes them. Let not our sole official news- 
paper in all that wicked, and still caste-ridden region, persist 
in @stering what the State declares must be abolished. We 
shall rejoice the more in its prosperity when it pulls this Cin- 
cinnati cinder from its otherwise excellent eye. 





Battimore Conrerence. — This body is greatly enlarged 
by the reunion of all the churches in Maryland in the East 
Baltimore Conference with those in the State of the former 
Baltimore Conference. If it only admitted all the churches 
and ministers in the State into its body, it would be one 
of the biggest and best of our Conferences. Old Baltimore 
would again lead gloriously the column of the Church. It 
has many excellent elements in it, and is adding more. Rev. 
Mr. Roberts, of the Vermont Conference, Rev. Greenleaf 
Baker, of the New England Conference, Rev. Drs. Eddy and 
Newman, are among its accessions. Rev. Dr. Newman goes 
to the Metropolitan Church, and Rev. Dr. Eddy to Charles 
Street. Some ofthe old members are as good as the new. 
Rev. Messrs. Harden, Brittain, Davis, Lanahan, and others, 
are of the best stripe. May it soon reach the true ground, and 
bring all the itinerant Conf isters in its territory 
into its membership. 








A Laymen’s Convention was held at Syracuse the 24th ult. 
Dr. Lore and others addressed the Convention. It was ably 
manned and adopted strong resolutions, chief of which were 
the following : — 

“ Resolved, That | we | believe lay ree is rightand expedient, that 
it is one of the di and that such reform 
is desirable in our church polity as chal more intimately unite the ~~. and 


the ministry, and at least place it in as favorable position as that enjoyed 
by, the laity of any evangelical church. 
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It also appointed a committee to canvass the churches and 


secure a full vote. 








MOTES. 

Senator Pomeroy of Kansas, has introduced a bill giving 
women the right to vote in Utah, on the ground that they are 
a majority of the citizens. A good argument. On the same 
ground, they should have the right to vote in Massachusetts. 


The Congregationalist says that we have no Government 
hymn, — the national hymn making no reference to our rulers 
as such. Weare not aware that any nation has. England 
has her “ God save the Queen,” but not God save the Parlia- 
mentand the Courts. Rev. Dr. Wolcott submits a supply for 
this want. It is not very poetical, but will answer till a better 
is written. He entitles it — 


PRAYER FOR THE REPUBLIC. 
God of our Fathers, let Thy face 
Toward the Republic ever be! 
Encompass it with strength and grace, 
And jaw combine with liberty. 
Unto our President impart 
Sustaining trust, discerning sight, 
The homage of the loyal heart, 
The steadfast courage for the right. 
Within our Congress let the fire 
Of patriotic love abide ; . 
Its counsels lead, its acts inspire, 
And in the nation’s halls preside. 
Upon our Judges let the seal 
Of Thy divine Anointed be, — 
The wisdom calm, the righteous zeal, 
The robes of truth and equity. 
God of our Fathers, let Thy face 
Toward the Republic ever be! 
Encompass it with strength and grace, 
And law combine with liberty. 


A Printer is President of the Senate, an Editor President 


pro tem. A Printer and Editor both is Speaker of the House. 
The craft is ahead, 


Maine declines to abolish Capital Punishment. She ought 
not to leave it optional with her Governor. It is a burden 
greater than she should impose on him. Let her erder exe- 
cutions, if she does not repeal the law. 


The Register seems to think that because we made a correction 
‘of a mistake for which we were not responsible, that it gives 
us leeks to eat. As the correction was in type before it eame 
to hand, it can hardly be allowed the pleasure of that sugges- 
tion. If it would only correct its ownerrors before or after 
our calling its attention to them, we should be happy to 
record its change. As to whether Methodist ministers ex- 
change with Unitarians, we can say that if any such instances 
oceur they do not meet the approval of the Church, nor the 
Conference. 


In a church in New Orleans, lately, one of the members 
threw up his hands and shouted, “‘ Good-by, brethren, I am 
going home,” and fell back and died. 

It is reported that the Arabian giant, seven feet and a half 


high, has settled down at Algonquin, Ill, How much has “ set- 
tled down ?” 





The Congregationalist thus speaks of our new Church enter- 
prise :— 

“ The — _Wes'eyan Association have made arrangements for the 
fieid House, for about $160,000, and intend to replace 

and handsome ane which shall conn. the 

This —- isa he 

oa securing so fine a site for its House ‘and trust that ite casoess snay otiane- 
late a similar movement in behalf of Congregationalism.”” 








PERSONAL. 

By telegram from India, we learn, that the bark Robert, of 
Boston, arrived at Madras Feb. 27. This is the vessel in 
which six missionaries of the A. B. C. F. M. sailed, includ- 
ing Mrs. Emily True and D. Reimer, going to Ceylon. 


Peter Sinclair, the well known Scottish Temperance lec- 
turer, died recently in Chicago. He was accustomed to tell 
this story of De Quincey ; — 

“ One morning De Quincey came rushing into Sinclair's house, both hands 
extended, and his hair and dress in great disorder, exclaiming, ‘ Hide me! 
hide me !* ‘ What is the matter ?’ inquired Sinclair. ‘No time to explain 
now,’ said De Quincey, in the greatest agitation, and looking over his shoul- 
der toward the window, as if expecting some one in pursuit. Without 
further ado Sinclair shoved him into a closet, and had hardly done so when 
De Quincey’s sister came bounding in, brandishing a butcher knife, and de- 
manding to know where her brother was, at the same time avowing her 
determination to kill him. It was some time before he could pacify her 
sufficiently to get the knife from her. Domestics were called in, the infuri- 
ated woman led back to her house, and De Quincey, more dead than alive 
with fright, released from his refuge. The fact was, De Quincey had taught 
his sister to eat opium, of which she became as passionately fond as himself, 
and it was when she was under the influence of the drug that she conceived 
the idea, and proceeded to its execution of killing her brother. One of De 
Quincey’s resorts was a drug store in Princess Street, Edinburgh, situated 
nearly opposite Scott’s it, if we ; and we remember to have 
heard Mr. Sinclair say he had often walked up to the city with the opium- 
eater, seen him enter the shop and drink off a wine-glass of laudanum, 
with as little concern, and apparently as little effect as though it had been 
water.” 

Rev. James Crawford, Principal of the East Maiffé Confer- 
ence Seminary, has-been sick, but is improving and will be 
in his place at the next term of the East Maine Conference 
Seminary. The term just closed was the largest winter term, 
with one exception, since the Institution was opened. The 
spring term will commence Feb. 22d. The young ladies and 
young gentlemen of Eastern Maine, celebrated Washington’s 
birthday with a sleigh-ride to the beautiful village of Bucks- 
port. The boarding-house is now a very comfortable and 
pleasant home for students. The teachers are competent, 
earnest, and faithful. 


The Ladies’ Repository for March has an admirable engraving 
of George L. Brown’s ‘‘ Crown of New England,” and an appre- 
ciative sketch of his life and works, by James Redpath. He 
has lately sold eleven of his best pictures. Mr. Darling, of 
the Fifth Avenue Hotel, bought his “ Florence ” for $800. Who- 
ever wants a masterly work for their walls should send him 
an order : address care of Childs & Co., Boston. 


Rev. Daniel De Vinne of New York has prepared a full 
history of the Irish Church, showing that Patrick was not a 
Roman Catholic. Patrick will yet cease to be of that error. 
His work is a thorough, able, and valuable history of the 
Church in that unhappy island. We hope to hear soon of its 
publication. 


Rev. Dr. Newman is elected chaplain of the Senate, and ap- 
pointed pastor of the Metropolitan Church. He will be a suc- 
cess in both spheres. But what will become of The New Or- 
leans Advocate? 


Rev. Dr, McCosh has accepted the invitation of the Boston 
Theological Seminary, to deliver a course of lectures before 
it. This is his first engagement outside of his college work. 
He does this in gratitude for the sympathy and services paid 
by the Methodists of England to the Free Kirk of Scotland at 
the time of their disruption. He is doing excellent work for 
Princeton. 


The Harvard Corporation has taken the public by a Grant 
surprise in nominating Mr. Charles W. Elliot for the presi- 
dency. As it had lately made the office super-eminent, it was 
supposed some renowned name would be put forth for its hon- 
ors. Mr. Elliot is a son of Hon. 8. R. Elliot, a wealthy Bosto- 
nian, of strong Southern proclivities, and was stroke oar of his 
class, tutor and professor in the college. But little is said of 
him and Jess known. He may be the coming man, but the 
journals that represent the College do not seem to see it. 


President Grant did a good thing in nominating Miss Eliza 
Van Lew, for Postmistress of Richmond. She was the good 
angel to our prisoners in Richmond — sending them choice 
food from her own table, books from her library, flowers from 
her conservatory, delicacies for the sick, even tobacco for all 
who found comfort in their prison loneliness in the use of that 
narcotic ; in short, she did all in her power to relieve and sus- 
tain the wretched victims of Rebel cruelty and insolence. Gen. 
Grant, while besieging Richmond, frequently received from 
her the most valuable information, including maps and dia- 
grams, conveyed through her slaves. 

This is a good nomination for both Woman’s Rights and 
Loyal Rights. 


Rev. Mr. Inskip is transferred from New York to Eutaw 





St., Baltimore. He is the third Northern preacher of reputa- . 


tion that enters that Conference this year. Rev. Samuel F 
Upham of this city was invited to Madison Avenue, one of 
the first of the Baltimore churches. The Northern leaven is 
leavening that good old Methodist lump. 

Judge Bond is nominated by the colored citizens of Balti- 
more, for Collector of that port, He ought to be appointed 
No man has done the cause of Liberty, Union, and Equality 
better service in that city or anywhere else. 
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The Methovist Church. 


——e— 

Information from any of our churches for this department will be grate- 
fully received and acknowledged. 

MAINE. 

Kennesonxrortr. —Rev. J. R. Day writes: “In Ken- 
nebunkport during the winter past the Lord has refreshed 
His people. Twenty have manifested an interest in religion, 
nearly all of whom, receiving evidence of pardoned sin, return 
to give God the glory. In some instances, husbands and 
wives begin the new life together. One, a man of talent 
and means, who had wandered into the error of Universalism, 
and expressed his confidence to be so great in that false doc- 
trine that no power in earth could change his faith, now 
talks and acts very wuch like a Methodist. Fifteen have 
joined the church on probation, and still there is a good de- 
gree of interest.” 


New Suaron. —“ During the present Conference year 
the Lord has been graciously reviving His work on this 
charge. Thus far about twenty-five have been converted 
or reclaimed, including some twelve or fifteen heads of fam- 
ilies. The Church has been greatly quickened and we are 
laboring for, and expecting more salvation.” 





NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Rev. E. E. Cummings, D. D., for many years pastor of the 
Second Baptist Church in Concord, has accepted a call from 
the Baptist church in Lebanon. The Pearl Street congrega- 
tional Society of Nashua are about to set up a six thousand 
dollar organ in their church. It is to be a first class three 
manual, eighteen foot front. They have contracted for it 
with Mr. Johnson of Westfield, Mass. He- intends it shall be 
the best organ in New England, outside of Boston. 

Old Dartmouth has three hundred and twenty-two stu- 
dents ; of these, one hundred and thirty-five are professedly 
Christians, and thirty-four are preparing for the ministry. 
Quite a large number of Methodist boys are drinking at that 
fountain. A new paper has just been started in Manchester. 
It is to be devoted to the interests of the French Canadians of 
this country. Its name is La Voix du Peuple (the voice of the 
people). 

The New Hampshire Conference is just at hand. The year 
has been one of more than ordinary success in the northern 
part of the State, and there is promise gf much good during 
the year to come. We ought to have a good church at Cole- 
brook, a village on the Connecticut River, thirteen miles 
above the point where the Grand Trunk enters Vermont. 
Colebrook is a large place, quite a business centre, with but 
one church. There is some hope that we will have one 
there another year. - 

If you follow up the Connecticut River, from Lancaster, till 
you strike the Grand Trunk Railroad, you will find your- 
self in Graveton; this is a village in Northumberland. It is 
growing quite fast, and bids fair to be the largest place above 
Lancaster. The Montreal Railroad, now being extended 
from Littleton, its present terminus, is to tap the Grand 
Trunk at that point. Our people have put up a good church 
there, this year. 

At Jefferson, twenty miles south, a church is now being 
built. At Littleton, a new organ has been placed in our 
church, and a fine parsonage purchased. We learn that the 
society in Plymouth are intending to put a new edifice in the 
place of the one they now occupy. 

At Bristol, the church is to be raised and a vestry built 
under it. Our people at Lanconia worship in the Court 
House. Itis expected they will decide to build another year. 
St. Paul’s Church, Manchester, is to be thoroughly repaired, 
we are told. It needs it badly. It is not expected that Rev 
E. Adams, of Concord, will take work another year. His 
health has been very poor the past year. 





MASSACHUSETTS. 


« Boston Mernovisr Sassatu-Scuoor anp Missionary 
Socrery. — The Missionary, Rev. 8. Kelley, has kindly fur- 
nished us with the following facts, showing the progress of 
the work : — 4 

« Revere Street Mission Sunday-school, now under the care of the Brom- 
field Street Church, who supply superintendent and a faithful class of 
teachers. The school has an average attendance of 126. They much need 
pecuniary assistance towards library and other req isites for fully 
carrying on the school. 

‘The Boston Neck Mission is about being transferred to the care of 
Church Street Church, who furnish a superintendent and seversl of the 
teachers. Average attendance about 65. 

“Im May last, an enterprise was started in ‘Odd Fellows’ Building,’ at 
644 Washington Street, under the supervision of Rev. C. Sprague, of the 
Theological Seminary, which was for several months under the care of this 
Mission Board. Subsequently they increased to that extent to need larger 
and better accommodations, and have moved into another hall. They are 
now independent of the Mission, being organized by the proper authorities 
into a separate Methodist Society, with an Official Board, Quarterly Confer- 
ence, etc. Sunday-school and church are . 

“The Windsor Street Chapel and Mission School, in the Highland Dis- 
trict, is very prosperous. The school had been on a vacation, for want of a 
place to meet, froin early summer till the last of December, when a chapel 
had been built. It was dedicated by Dr. Thayer, Dec: 23, by a sermon and 
other appropriate exercises. The school now numbers 145. Both the con- 
gregation aud Sabbath-school are increasing every week ; persons are attend- 
ing who have been to no church from four to eight years, but are now in 
the Sabbath-school. The cost of this chapel, with its furniture and fix- 
tures, was stated to be $2,979.46 ; and $586.94 more is needed on the sub- 
scriptions, to free it from debt.” 


Fatt Rrver. — Rev. J. D. King writes: ‘‘ The Conference 





eighty have been recently converted, and an equal number 
have joined 6n probation. Sixty of the converts were mem- 
bers of the Sunday-school. The ‘ halfday plan,’ as approved 
by the Massachusetts State Methodist Convention of October 
last, and adopted by us the last of November, is a complete 
success so far. The school has increased one third; the 
teachers are much more in earnest, and the scholars come 
almost en masse to the public services in the afternoon. : 
“Rev. A. J. Church of Edgartown, recently of the New 
Hampshire Conference, has labored with us two weeks during 
the revival, in a manner which showed superior ability in this 
kind of work.” 


Tue Revivat at Pocasset.— Rev. J. Marsh writes: 
“ The refreshing shower of divine grace that the Methodist 
Episcopal Church has received for some weeks past, has 
spread over the lower neighborhood, and the Baptist Church 
is now alive with religious interest. The Methodist Church 
has formed a new class of 20 members, leaving about fifteen 
others struggling for freedom from sin. We thank Rev. 
Bros. Hawks, Young, and Keys, for their timely assistance ; 
and also Rev. Brother Johnson of the Congregational Church 
of Sandwich, for his excellent extempore sermon on Salva- 
tion by Christ alone. It was a telling discourse. 


Devication at AsHianp. — The infant M. E. Church at 

Ashland had a good day, March 3d. For though but ten 
months and three days old it had the unspeakable pleasure of 
dedicating a house of worship to the Lord. It has been built 
since the lst of August last. The house is of wood, about 
70 by 45 feet, of Gothic style, finished into the roof with trestle 
work, and very tastefully painted and frescoed with beauti- 
fully contrasting colors. The pews, pulpit and surroundings, 
orchestra front, and organ case, are finished in chestnut with 
black walnut trimmings. The windows are of beautiful col- 
ored glass, and those on the roof give a very pleasing effect 
to the frescoing. There are three vestries, so situated as to be 
thrown together by folding doors, and a small ante-room to be 
used as a kitchen on social occasions. The house is carpeted 
throughout with mattings and wool carpets, and lighted 
throughout with gas. The orchestra is furnished with one of 
W. A. Johnson’s superior organs, h@#ving twenty-five stops. 
The spire is on the corner of the church, about 90 feet high, 
and ornamented by one of Howard's best clocks and a bell of 
equal merit. The house, all complete, has cost $16,000, But 
the best item of all is, it is free from debt, and the seats are 
distributed free of charge to the people. About $1,600 have 
been contributed by friends outside the town. This encour- 
aging success is due largely to the labor and liberality of Bro. 
Charles Alden and a few faithful coadjutors. The church 
has not, till recently, had twenty members, and now has but 
thirty. Some three or four men outside the church have 
shown themselves noble in interests and gifts and we expect 
their increase in blessing as ‘‘ the liberal soul shall be made 
fat.” Iwrite thus much for the benefit of those who feel: 
themselves small and feeble. Anything can be done with 
sacrifice and enterprise. Godliness is sacrifice. Who sacri- 
ficed more than Jesus our pattern? Who secured so much by 
their effort? Economize for yourselves but never for God. 
The day of dedication was beautiful and the house filled to 
overflowing, lomg before the services commenced. Bro. H. W. 
Warren, of Charlestown, preached a pointed and powerful gos- 
pel sermon from the words, “ But that ye may know that the 
Son of man hath power on earth to forgive sins.”” Bro. A. 
Carroll preached té a crowded house in the evening. The 
sermon upon the words, “ Thou shalt enlarge my heart,” was 
brimming full of thought, and an appreciative audience carried 
away much for reflection and encouragement. The house 
was designed by Mr. S. J. F. Thayer, of Boston, and built by 
Messrs. Clement & Cready, of Lawrence. The seats in the 
house are already ngerly all taken, and we begin now to see 
that the “ free seat” system is the true one. I am satisfied 
that more people will come to such a house, and more money 
can be raised than in any other way. We are convinced that 
that system must prevail before the gospel can reach the 
masses. G. W. M. 





RHODE ISLAND. 


Woonsocket, R. I. — “ Central Street” writes: “The re- 
vival at the Methodist Church has accomplished a good work 
in that wicked and notorious place. Many have been born 
again, sleepers aroused, sinners alarmed, and many families 
united and made happy in the Lord — with some almost per- 
suaded to be Christians ‘ left out.’ 

“ Brother Prescott with the ‘revival band,’ closed his labors 
there last Sabbath the 7th inst., leaving the young ‘ lambs’ 
under the fostering care of the Church. The meeting was 
solemn and characterized by the love which emanates only 
from the better land. 

“ Expressions of joy, and promises to pray for each other 
were manifested in full, and pledges made to meet each other 
in heaven, ‘Our happy home.’ 

“The meeting closed by a vote of thanks to the brethren 
from Boston, and the parting shake of the hand. O may the 
churches be fired up with ‘ Pentecostal fire.’ ” 





KENTUCKY. 


OrcanizaTion oF A New Correrence. — A new (colored) 
Conference was organized in Kentucky, on the 2d inst., by 
Bishop Scott, in accordance with the provisions of a resolution 
passed at the last General Conference, whereby the presiding 
Bishop was to organize colored ministers within the 
bounds of the Kentutky Conference. The new organization is 





year edtis well with the old First Church in Fall River. Over 


at Harrodsburgh. The new Conference embraces two districts, 
twenty-six charges, and eighteen preachers. Of the preach- 
ers, eleven are on probation, eight of whom will be eligible to 
admission at the next Conference, which is to be held at 
Louisville. The colored membership is about four thousand. 
The statistics are this year included in those of the Kentucky 
Conference, with which the Church and preachers have hith- 
erto been connected. 





THE INDIA CONFERENCE. 
Baratiy. — Rev. J. D. Brown writes: “As the Zron’s 
Hera cp is the most popular paper in the India Conference, it 
would not do to let others get ahead of it in any item of inter- 
est in the Home Church. I hasten, therefore, to send you a 
few lines by the mail just closing. The India Mission Confer- 
erence met at this place on the 14th Jan., for its fifth annual 
session. In the absence of a Bishop, the Conference elected its 
own President. The honor was conferred on Rev. C. W. Judd, 
who, with his family, will leave shortly for America, after 
a stay of ten years in India. 
“J. D. Brown was elected Secretary and 8. S. Weatherby 
Assistant and Recording Secretary. One member of the Con- 
ference, Rev. Joseph Fieldbrave, had died during the year. 
His brethren testified that he had ended a useful life in 
‘ great peace.’ 
“ Bros. Hoskins and Wheeler, who joined us from America 
during the year, passed good examinations in the first year’s 
course of study in the Hindostani language, and bid fair to be- 
come good*echolars in the language, and efficient missionaries. 
“ The reports from the various stations show a very encour- 
aging progress in every department of our work. The prin- 
cipal statistics are as follows : — 
Church members, 377, increase, 89; probationers, 288, in- 
crease, 76 ; baptisms, adults, 178; children, 116; Missionary 
collections (including Government grants in aid for Mission 
schools) $19,995,68 ; Sunday-schools, 31 ; officers and teach- 
ers, 95; scholars, 856; volumes in libraries, 819. 
‘ Bazaar School statistics. Boys’ schools, 55 ; scholars, 3,180 ; 
Girls’ school, 28 ; pupils, 622. 
“The religious feeling pervading most of the Conference, 
was never so marked. A tender brotherly feeling manifests 
itself in everything. The Conference Sabbath was a glorious 
day! Never, in the history of this Mission, was there such a 
general outpouring of the Holy Spirit upon the Missionaries 
and their families. Rev. J. D. Brown preached the annual 
Missionary Sermon at 11 o'clock, followed by the sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper. A wonderful love feast—a feast of love! 
— was held at 2 o’clock, and an exceedingly interesting Mis- 
sionary meeting at night. I do not send this as a letter, but as 
items of interest, of which you can publish just what you see 
fit. Conference is still in session, and will be for two or three 
days. ' 





CONFERENCE SESSIONS. 

Kextucxy. — The session was opened by Bishop Scott, at 
Harrodsburgh, on Feb. 25. Rev. D. Steyenson, Secretary ; 
Rev. W. A. Dotson and D. Slavens, Assistants, Eight 
preachers were received on trial, fourteen were continued on 
trial, seven were admitted into full connection, six were or 
dained deacons, and one was ordained elder. Five were 
placed on the supernumerary list, and two on the superan- 
nuated list. The following are the statistics : — 





This year. Increase. 
Local Premchers, .... 00.5 ccccscsesscepeserse 155 . “2 
) PTT TITITIT tt Tit eee 19,539 2,189 
Baptioms........c00 cercvecessrsseseecess ~ 2,198 27 } 
Se Ks atte wae is «genes chante coc 107 17, 

se 865,960 
Sunday-schools........ “y 40 
Teachers and Officers... .......,.-.00+-s008 1,105 489 

NODS carne Aco un asekonsvecsanehrodec tt 7,688 2,602 


The Conference, after a harmonious and pleasant session, 
adjourned March 2. The next session is to be held at Mays- 
ville. , 

Vircinta. — The Conference met at Alexandria, March 8, 
Bishop Ames presiding. The statistics for the Conference 
show the following summaries: miembers, 3,515 ;- probation- 
ers, 865; total members, 380; local preachers, 29%-tiaptisms, 
274 » church edifices, 88, valued at $56,400 ; Sunday-schools, 
25 ; teachers and officers, 227 ;-scholars, 1,809. The reports 
from the several charges show that the work is prospering. 


Bartimore. — The Conference met in Washingtonjon the 
8d, Bishop Clark presiding. ‘The Missionary Committee re- 
ported the collections of the year at about $33,000, the amount 
being $1,000 in excess of the assessment, Conference assumed 
$35,000 for the next year’s standard. 

The report of the Sunday-school Committee developed a 
large increase of Sunday-school scholars within the bounds of 
the work. A Conference Sunday-school Union was at once 
organized, and its officers appointed. 

Lay Representation. — An important Lay Representa- 
tion meeting was held at the Metropolitan Church, on Tues- 
day evening, the 9th inst. Senator Harlan presided, and 
Rev. Dr. Phelps opened the meeting with prayer. Rev. Dr. 
McKendree Reiley, and Senator Willey made addresses. A 
resolution was offered by Samuel Norment, esq., and adopted, 


vote in the deliberations and legislation in the Genéral Con- 
ference. -It was next — rs 

“ Resolved, That while we regard the copacy of our 
Church as among the ne ='§ fea 


Ww ru 





named the Lexington Annual Conference. The session was held 


_ 


approving of such changes in the organic law of the Method- . 
ist Epi#gopal Church as will secure to the laity a voice and a | 
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MISSION FIELD. 


All the earth shall be filled with the glory of the Lord.” — Nom. xiv. 21; 
Marr. xiii. 33. 


Sourn Arrica.— The Missionary Record thus describes the 
sermon of a Kaffir preacher ; — 


‘‘ He had a noble audience. The church was crowded in every part by 
a most picturesque assembly of red.painted Kaffirs. To his left sat the men 
in their red blankets; to his right were the women in full dress, with their 
skin karosses on, whilst their heads were decorated with such numer- 
ous and varied-colored ornaments as would baffle the most skillful pen to 
describe. It was such a discourse only as Tiyo Soga can preach to these 
sable countrymen of ours. He spoke to us of the Name that shal] endure 
for ever, and we listened with bated breath to his eloquent appeals. The 
only fault of his sermon was its brevity. The two chiefs of the tribe were 
present, besides many petty chiefs. Oba was heard to say, ‘ There is some- 
thing in what we have heard just now. Buy European clothes, and enter 
hese churches, and listen to what these teachers say, and never again say 
that we, your chiefs, stand in the way of your embracing the Gospel!’ 
Kaka, an old chief, a thoroughly-hardened sinner, said, as he walked out of 
the church, * What is this’ the son of Soga has brought @ dimness across 
our eyes to-day, and we are quite unmanned.’ Another said: ‘If these 
words do not awaken us, I pronounce ourselves the most incorrigible of 
people. I never knew that Soga was such an orator.’ This sermon was 
delivered at the opening of a new church in Henderson, Kaffraria.”’ 


Sanpwicu Istanps.— The history of the mission of the 
American Board at the Sandwich Islands is full of thrilling 
interest, and presents most wonderful triumphs of the Gospel. 
The statistics of this mission — e 


** Show that during the past year 827 new members have been added by 
profession to the churches, while they have lost 661 members by death, and 
109 by excommunication. This shows a net in of 57, notwithstanding 
the fact that the population is not increasing, and the king and court are 
ill-disposed toevangelical effort. The total membership is now 17,397. The 
Micronesian Mission has received 144 members, and lost 32 by death and 
excommunication, giving now s membership of 445. At the Marquesas 
Islands 47 additions are reported.’’ 


Curna. — The Spirit of Missions contains a very interest- 
ing letter from Bishop Williams, of the American Episcopal 
Mission, dated Shanghai, in which he thus speaks of Mr. Bur- 
lingame : — 

‘Mr. Burlingame has always been very kind and friendly to our mission- 
aries at Peking, and has shown his kindness to me p lly in giving mea 
circular letter, stating my object in coming to China, and recommending 
me to the kind offices of all mandarins from whom I may require assistance. 
It may prove of great value in my efforts to establish mission stations in 
the interior. 

“ He tells me that Wun Tsiang, the present prime minister, is very well 
disposed towards Protestant missionaries, and says he wishes they would 
come in larger numbers to China, as they are engaged only in doing good. 
More than once, when Dr. Williams, and also when Mr. Schereschewsky 
acted as interpreters, he has spoken thus favorably of Protestant missiona- 
ries, and expressed the wish that more would come to the country. He 
looks on the Romish missionaries iu a very different light, regarding them 
very much as political agents.” 

Missions or tuz American Boarp. — From the “ Annu- 
al Sarvey of the Missions,” in the Missionary Herald, we 
learn that no special change has occurred during the past year 
in the missions, or in the general character of their work, but 
there has been, in some respects, gratifying progress. 

‘The mission reports mention 15 more churches than there were a year 
ago (in all, now, 220); 17 more native pastors (101), and 29 more out-sta- 
tions. The addition to the churches by profession, during the year, num- 
bered 1821. Progress in independence is indicated by larger contributions, 
in several fields, to various Christian objects, and the constantly increasing 
number of native pastors of self-supporting chureb The independent, 
self-supporting churches now number 62. But no great advance can be 
made into‘ the regions beyond,” till the number of missionaries is increased. 
The whole number of missions is 18; stations, 98; out-stations, 511. The 
number of laborers from this country in the field is 344; native pastors, 
teachers, ete., 995, — total, 1309; number of churches, including those at 
the Sandwich Islands, 228; church members, 25,538; theological, boarding 
and free schools, omitting those at the Sandwich Islands, 477; pupils, 
13,952. 

A New Pustication. — The “ American Board ” propose 
to call upon heir missionaries for sketches, anecdotes, and 
drawings, illustra.‘ ve of mission life and work, to be published 
in one volume, largely illustrated. It will be an interesting 
work for Sabbath-schools, and just the work for presentation 
to the young supporters of the foreign mission schools. We 
would suggest that all the missionary societies publish a simi- 
lar volume. 

A Remangasite Convert. — A converted native of India 
is described by the missionaries as remarkable for meekness, 
self-restraint, calm judgment, acuteness, ingenuity, adaptabil- 
ity, power of becoming all things to all men, patience under 
hardships, and perseverance in aceomplishing a fixed purpose. 
A few such converts would be a blessing to the Church in 
Christian lands. 


Excovuracine rrom Russia.—Oncken, the German 
Evangelist, writes to the London Freeman : — 


“ To Kurland upwards of 800 have been baptized within the last 
four months, and in Poland, 180. The prospects in Russia among my 
countrymen, are glorious indeed. In the Soath numbers of converts are 
waiting to be baptized, and to be united into churches of Christ.” 


Don't fail to read the following, from the same writer : — 


« fo Austria, Hungary, Switeerland, and the Danubian Principalities, as 

far as Turkey, wide doors are thrown open before us; but alas! we cannot 
obtain the :ittle filthy lucre either from the rich English or the American 
Christians, to supply the brethren we might send, with food and raiment. 
Our poor mission churches are giving to the utmost of their ability, but are 
unable to meet the wants of a larger staff of missiomaries. The wau@of sim- 
ple chapels greatly retards the work. In the large city of Konigsberg, 
where the church numbers 200 members, who reside within the walls of the 
ity, the church has no chapel, and in May next will be ejected from the 
saloon they now oecupy. 
7 y of the golden opportunities now presented to preach the good 
pews millions, and for which we and wrestled 
wu ts 
of ammually.” 
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GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 
BAPTIST. 


The following baptisms in Boston churches and vicinity 
have recently taken place : — 


Second Church, 10; Tremont Temple, 10; Charles Street, 
4 ; Bowdoin Square, 6 ; Shawmut Avenue, 2; Twelfth Church, 
2; First Chelsea, 21; Perkins Street, Somerville, 12; North 
Cambridge, 4; Watertown, 9; Brighton, 7; First Lynn, 21; 
Central, Salem, 6; Second Lawrence, 10; Woburn, 2; Mal- 
den, 6, Plymouth, 7. 

At the Shawmut Avenue Church there is a special interest 
which has been increasing during the last month. Quite 
a number of conversions have occurred, and there is en- 
couragement that God has a rich blessing in store for his 

ple. In the Tremont Temple Church most pleasant meet- 
ings are continued, with new cases of conversion, and they 
are praying and looking for great showers of blessings. — ra. 


Encouraging reports come from Chelsea, Lynn, North Cam- 
bridge, Salem, Rockport, and other plaves in Massachusetts, 
and souls are being converted daily. 


The Baptist church and society of Westboro’ have done a 
noble thing, in erecting a large, tasteful, and convenient 
church edifiee, and near by a very neat and pleasant parson- 
age. The cost of this and the parsonage has been about $25,- 
000, and one wonders, after examining them, that they could 
have been built, in these times, for that sum. — Watchman. 


x 
The Evangel says there are 46 Baptist churches in California, 
with a membership of 2,500; and 36 Baptist churches in Ore- 
gon, with a meutbership of 1,481. In the former State, 30 
pastors ; in the latter, 16 pastors. — Era. 


The increase of the Baptist denomination in this country 
the last twenty-five years, has been 69 per cent. in churches, 
77 per cent. in ministers, and 98 per cent. in numbers. In the 
same, contributions for Home and Foreign Missions have in- 
creased 384 per cent. 





CONGREGATIONALIST. 


The Congregational meeting-house in Malden is to be en- 
larged by a wing on each side, making fifty additional pews, 
at a cost of about $7,000. This is the same plan by which the 
= in Framingham was recently enlarged. — Congreyation- 

ist. 


The Second Congregational Church in Greenfield, Rev. Mr. 
Lee pastor, is highly favéred in finding the best of building 
materia! in a hill in their own village. It is a sandstone of 
a little lighter and more delicate hue than the Portland. The 
society is building for about $46,000, a church which it is 
claimed will be as good as some that cost $80,000. — Jbid. 


Of forty six Congregational churches in Western Michigan, 
in the region of Grand Rapids, only ten are self-supporting. 
To raise the remaining thirty-siz to a self-supporting condition, 
writes a correspondent, “is the object for which our young 
and new t, Rev. Leroy Warren, is now laboring. He asks 
urgently young men from the East, who will come out 
here and lead ten & He says there are six places in this 
vicinity where churches could be formed, if he the men. 
The right kind of men can make this country. But let no 
mat think this country can be made without spiritual bone 
and muscle !” 





PRESBYTERIAN. 


A Hicavr-ravorep Cuurcn. — Seventy 
ceived into the Cohocksink Presbyterian church, Philadel- 
phia, on a recent Sabbath ; about sixty of these making, for 
the first time, a profession of faith in Christ. ‘These were, for 
the most part, the fruits of a blessed revival In the church 
during the past winter. The Rev. Mr. Muchmore, the pas- 
tor, purposes, we understand, to leave for Europe in the early 
as of May. Mr. Muchmore and the Rev. Dr. Alexander 

ed, of Philadelphia, are delegates from our assembly to the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in Ireland. 





ROMAN CATHOLIC. 


Biste Burnixe iy Massacnusetts. —A correspondent 
gives us the following important intelligence: “I have one 
fact to lay before the readers of ‘Tue Heratp, and ask the 
serious attention of all who love the of our blessed 
Saviour. In one of our manufacturing v 8, not far from 
here, and not one hundred miles from Boston, an agent of the 
Bible Society went through last fall, selling and distributing 
Bibles, distributing many among the French and Irish opera- 
tives of the mills. In this is a Catholic church, and 
the officiating priest has lately made his boast that he was 
collecting them in from those to whom they were given, and 
using thom for lighting fires, saying that he had Bibles enough 
to last him all winter for kindlings. Now where is the man 
who dares stand by the Catholic and say that they are not 
the bigoted, tyrannical people they formerly were? All they 
lack is the power; give them this, and we shall find them just 
as relentless in the persecution of Christians, as they were in 
the darkest days of Papal rule.” 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Catt ror a Nationa, Sunpay-scuoo, Convention. — 
A National Sunday-school Convention .was heid in Philadel- 
phia in 1858. At that meeting a committee was appointed to 
call another Convention, but for various reasons it was deemed 
inexpedient to call it for several years afterwards. Meantime 
the rise of the State Sunday-school Conventions into a great 
and growing power, has altered the face of the work. Sev- 
eral of these have taken action, looking toward the calling of a 
new National Convention. In June, 1868, at the International 
Convention of Y, M. C. A., at Detroit, a meeting of the Sun- 
day-school laborers present was called, and it was voted to call 
an International Sunday-school Convention, and a committee 
was Sane for that purpose. Though there was the great- 
est desire expressed in almost every quarter for such a meet- 
ing, the Committee were forced, on several accounts, to aban- 
don the calling of the Convention ‘on the basis proposed, and 
to recommend the beginning anew upon a different plan. 

Recognizing, theretore, the need there is for such a Conven- 
tion for consultation in regard to plans of labor, in regard to 
methods of holding institutes, Sed a to convention work 
and organization, in regard to instruction, in regard to 
States where State conventions are not yet organized, in 
Pa to the relations of our work to the Sunday-school work 

oO 


not oily neeiel bat deumeh, the undersigned, on, Bott 


reons were re-. 





of Sunday-school workers generaliy, hereby call such a Con- 
vention to meet in Newark, New Jersey, by invitation of the 
New Jersey State S. S. Association and of the citizens of New- 
ark, on the 28th of April, 1869. It is intended that it shall be 
a mass Convention, open alike to all who come, but every 
State Convention by its Executive Committee is invited to 
send a delegation not to exceed twice the represeutation of the 
State in both houses of Congress. 

These delegates will probably hold a business session of 
representatives at some time during the sitting of the Con- 
vention. 

Should the Convention prove exceedingly large, the citizens 
of Newark cannot be held responsible for the entertainment of 
guests beyond the reasonable limits of hospitality. ‘Those 
who attend, therefore, cannot certainly count upon entertain- 
ment unless they have previously notified the local committee 
through Samuel W. Clark, of Newark, and received assur- 
ance that all the places for entertainment are not yet occu- 
pied. Itis not expected, however, that the Convention will 
be too large for entertainment, and it is particularly desired 
that the active promoters of this work iff all sections of the 
nation shall exert themselves to be present. 

Geo. H. Sruart, Chairman Com. of 1858. 
= * ipoberen Business Com. Penn. 8. 8. Con. 
ro. A. Pevrz, s. : 
Atraep Trion, Sec. Penn. State S. S. Association. 
Ricuarp Newton, Rector of the Church of the Epiphany, 
Philadelphia. 


Joun S. Hart, Editor, ‘ 

I. Newron Baker, Associate Editor, is. 8. Times. 
J. W. Weir, Member National Com. of 1858. 

M. A. Wurts, (Sec’ry A. S. 8. U.) 


ImpRiIsonMENT FoR Dest 1x New Yorx. — The attention 
of the good people of this city is just now aroused to the fact 
that Ludlow Street jail has ties for years the receptacle of 
a very respectable class of unfortunate citizens, against whom 
some one was willing to make oath, maliciously or otherwise, 
that “to the best of his knowledge and belief the said debtor” 
was endeavoring to defraud him [the F crnmind | of his just 
dues. Our Irish jailors and a breed of lawyers, indigenous 
there and about the Tombs, have literally fattened upon the 
misfortunes of hundreds of victims whose integrity is unques- 
os those who know them best, and whose relief would 
be speedy were they anywhere else than in this jail. We 
trust that the petition to our Legislature, which is now being 
circulated for the modification ot this law, will accomplish the 
object speedily. — Evangelist. 


A financial aspect of the “ failure of Protestantism,” is pre- 
sented in the course of an article in The Methodist, which we 
take to be from the pen of Professor Schem, who, as is well 
known, is one of our best informed religious statisticians. 
Comparing the missionary contributions of the two great com- 
peting parties of Christendom, he reaches the following re- 
sults :— 

“ England and the United States are the most liberal among 
the Protestant countries of the world in support of Foreign 


Missions. But Germany has twelve missionary societies, the - 


Netherlands ten, the Scandinavian countries six; and the 
aggregate income of these societies is steadily increasing, and 
swelling the total missionary revenue of the Protestant world, 
which, we believe, does at present not fall short of $6,000,000 
ayear. Thus the Protestant population of the world, which 
numbers about 100,000,000, contributes annually about six 


‘times as much for missions as the 195,000,000 of Cath- 


The Bishop of Natal has met with two severe accidents. 
The first was a fall from his horse. The second happened at 
the end of November, as he was coming home after a visita- 
tion. The Bishop’s horse got into a hole some ten feet deep ; 
the river being swollen, and the current strong, he was washed 
off the back of his horse, and rolled over some thirty or forty 
yards. Mr. Kirkman who was with him went into the river 
and brought the Bishop out. When the mail left on the llth 
of December he had perfectly recovered. 


Spurceon’s Cuurcnu.— The annual meeting of the church 
of the Me litan Tabernacle, under the pastoral care of 
the Rev. C. H. Spurgeon, was recently held, when reports of 
the various branches of work were read. These show that 
during the past year the —. offerings in the boxes at the 
doors for support of the Pastors’ College for educating 
young men for the ministry, amounted to £2,000, or nearly 
£40 per week, a large ion of which has always been in 
pence. For the same object donations have been received to 
the extent of £4,300 more. For the relief of poor nrembers 
£770 was contributed at the communion table; and a sum of 
£6,600 expended for the erection of almshouses for the aged. 
For Sunday and ragged schools, tract and other societies, col- 
lections made produced nearly £1,000 ; and a sum of £1,760 
was lent to other churches for the erection of chapels in which 
to worship. Contributions for Stockwell Orphanage, about 
£7,000. All these amounts are in addition to the rents re- 
ceived for the seats, and are therefore purely the result of 
the espe | principle, and make in all the noble sum of 
upwards of £20,000. 











Our Social Meeting. 


—_—~— 


We ask the especial attention of our churches to this word 
on 
CHURCH BUILDING. 


Within the last few years church building in New England 
has assumed gigantic proportions, and all denominations 
have shared in the mania. The Methodist Episcopal Church 
has not been a whit behind the chief in this enterprise. The 
work of the last few years is only an index of what there is to 
be done, on the partially and imperfectly occupied soil of the 
Puritans. There is no one interest of oyr Church that reaches 
a sublimer height, and there is no department of our work, that 
has been permitted to drift along for so many years, without 
some master mind to give direction to the immense wealth 


There has been a great waste of money and the loss of fields 
of usefulness that we should have occupied. Iam writing 
within a few miles of a town, where there have been two Meth- 
odist societies for more than twenty years, three or four miles 
from the centre; neither of them have been able to give a 
Preacher a comfortable support, and there is no prospect that 
they ever will be self-sustaining. After these years of com- 
ve failure there has been an effort to es' a church 

the centre of the town ; but with the extremes of the town 
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in the great centres of business and enterprise, and concen- 
trated the scattered forces of the town, and we should have 
been a power that would have been feltand respected. With- 
out any head, or efficient organization, many Of the most in- 
viting fields of usefulness are neglected by us, until they are 
occupied by others. Every preacher has his field to cultivate, 
and the Presiding Elder has as much as he can do, so that 
we have not any adequate agency in our Church in New Eng- 
land to look after these new openings, and to concentrate our 
efforts on the most promising location for new churches. 
There never has been a time when new openings were more 
frequent, nor when they were so big with promise. The 
time was’ when our members were few and scattered, but 
now we find them everywhere, and in these new centres of 
business that are multiplying every day there is a fair pro- 
portion of Methodists. With our present system these new 
appointments must be occupied by young and inexperienced 
ministers to a great extent, who have small families, and can 
get along with a limited support, or be neglected altogether ; 
therefore the responsibility of locating and building churches, 
rests in a great measure on them. It may be said, that this 
work belongs to the laity ; I will admit it, but every one fa- 
miliar with our history, knows that in most of our new ap- 
pointments this work must be pushed forward by our preach- 
ers. But few have any adaptation for the work, and less that 
are willing to engage the second time in such an enterprise. 
When a man, by over-work and a partial support has succeed- 
ed in completing a church, he listens with pleasure to the har- 
monious verdict of stewards and Presiding Elders, that they 
must increase the salary of his successor, so that they can 
take rank with the first-class appointments ; so he asks for 
a place where this preparatory work has been done, and his 
responsibilities will be less, and he can apply himself to his 
one work. ‘The Church Aid Society was intended to meet this 
felt want in the Church, and it has done good, and is worthy 
of the confidence and support of the entire Church, but it only 
partially and imperfectly meets our present necessities. What 
we want is some plan that will increase the confidence of our 
men of wealth in our financial management, and consequently 
their liberality in this direction. We wantsome agency by 
which we can go into the “ regions beyoud ” and be among the 
first that shall enter these new fields that are multiplying at 
home, and make the impression that we come to stay. While 
we lament the depletion of many of our rural towns, we are 
more than compensated by the new and rapidly growing cen- 
tres of business and enterprise, that can be found everywhere 
among us. Ihave no sympathy with the idea, that we are 
to neglect church building, in these new and growing cen- 
tres of business, until the pressure of responsibility on a few 
becomes so great, that they feel as though they must initiate 
an enterprise, from which they have shrunk through their 
life-time. The want of an agency to make the burden tolera- 
ble has resulted in the loss of men and money, and added 
greatly to the labor and expense of ultimate success. After 
the neglect of years we often worry through a church that 
might have been done with comparative ease at first. Mr. Edi- 
tor, I did not intend in this paper to point out the remedy to 
the evils that are so often seen and felt, but 1 wish to say that 
I have been surprised at the death-like silence that has reigned 
through the periodicals of our Church, through these years of 
such gling activity in this department of our work. 
Other financial interests of minor importance have been guided 
by the best talent of our Church ; while this, which towers 
above all others, witll its freight of millions, has been left like a 
ship at sea, drifting at the mercy of the winds, without a mas- 
ter mind to guide it. 


An important word is this by C. H. S. upon the 
NECESSITY OF CONVERTING THE HEATHEN. 


The heathen, by far the greater portion of them, are any- 
thing but innocent and conscientious followers of the law of 
nature. Child murder, unkindness to parents, dishonesty, 
lying, and bloody cruelty abound among them to a degree, 
of which the wickedness of Christians, great as it is, can 
furnish no adequate idea. And if, by some rare advantage of 
temper and situation, a comparatively innocent and holy man 
be here and there met with, like ‘“‘a fire brand plucked out 
of the burning,” this is but a fresh encouragement to make 
known the ways of peace to the multitudes who are perishing, 
and to give to those few, who make so good use of their im- 

rfect lights, the far greater help and comfort of the Gospel. 
Be sure, my friends, it is not a needless task which He who 
knew all things, undertook, when He came to give light to 
those who sat in darkness. It was no superfluous revelation 
to confirm which so many miracles were wrought, so many 
prophecies delivered, so pure and precious blood poured forth 
on the rocks of Calvary. It was no needless labor which Christ 
imposed on His apostles, to go and preach His Gospel unto 
every creature, nor is that an idle and unmeaning prayer 
which we are taught to utter in the words, “ Thy Kingdom 
come!” . 


Mira Adelaide sends some verses with the prefix, “ Writ- 
ten for the loved Zion's Heratp — if worthy.” That affec- 
tionate word makes them worthy. 


THE AUTUMN WINDS. 


The autumn winds, with voices low, 
Thro’ barren woods are roaming sad ; 
They seem to talk of the Long Ago, 
Its hours, its words and laughter glad. 


They speak of joys that were long since dead ; 
They step o’er the graves of hopes once bright ; 
They whisper of dreams that quickly fled, 
‘To leave in the heart but winter’s night. 


Sad autumn winds, I do love ye so! 
For our Saviour’s brow ye oft caressed, 
And caught your sadness from His woe, 
That from His anguished bosom pressed. 


L love ye so! then hopefully speak ; 
Scatter the clouds that linger so long ; 

Kiss away the tears that stain my cheek ; 
Lull me to sleep with your low, sweet song ! 


An old parent wisely says 
ONLY THINK! 


All virtuous young le have delicate sensibilities; and 
they cannot be handled without withering. No honorable 
one will touch them,*without “paying damages” lawfully. 
Mothers! Do you “know enough to go in when it rains?” 
Then keep your daughters out of “ promiscuous ’’ dancing, or 
“kissing ” parties: and let not he fools or Romish priests 
trample our flower gardens. Remember there is a wicked 
one, A he goeth about, seeking whom he may devour,” in a 
very stealthy way, nowadays, as ever. 





The Farm and Garden. 


—-— 
Prepared for Zion’s Heraup, by James F.C. Hypz. 


Any person desiring information on subjects in this department will please 
address its Editor, care of Zion’s Hepa.p. 





Buyine Trees. — The time is rapidly approaching when 
some of our friends will be wishing to purchase trees. A few 
words of advice, we hope, will not come amiss, from one who 
has had years of experience in buying trees. All wish to 
purchase as cheaply as possible, but cheap trees are generally 
the dearest in the end. Always buy good trees and get them 
as cheaply as they can honorably be obtained. It.is generally 
better, if possible, to buy trees near home, for thereby you 
save the cost of packing and transportation, and what is of 
far more consequence, you get them in fresher and better 
condition, and they will be more likely to live and thrive. 
Then always buy of honest and reliable nurserymen, those 
who will give you just what you buy and not do as it is said 
a dealer in trees —not a regular nurseryman — once did. 
He was in the habit of going about and buying up pear-trees, no 
matter what the variety was, so as they were thrifty looking 
and large trees, and then marking them with the names of 
the varieties that were the most salable. It so happened 
that he sold a gentleman a , calling it a Bartlett, which, 
in a few years, gave fruit which proved to be worthless, being 
only a miserable Button pear. The gentleman, some time 
after, saw the tree-dealer, and told him that the tree he sold 
him for a Bartlett, bore only a worthless wild pear, and asked 
him what he meant by selling him such a tree for a Bartlett, 
and thus cheating him ; to which the tree-vender replied that 
none but a fool would expect a tree to bear Bartletts the first 
time. Now, while we are unwilling to believe that there are 
many in the nursery business that would be guilty of such a 
thing, there are those who buy and seil and speculate in trees, 
who would do just that if they could. In proof of this asser- 
tion, we give the following whieh came to our notice one day, 
in a city not far from Boston. We met a friend one day, 
some years ago, on the south side of Quincy Market, who 
had in his hand a large grape-vine all coiled up and nicely 
tied together. We asked him what he had been buying, and 
were told that he had secured a large Concord grape-vine at 
a cost of five dollars. Now, as this was about the second year 
after this valuable variety was sent out, and all the plants that 
were offered for sale were in the hands of a few, and as we 
saw that the vine our friend held in his hand was only a wild 
one from the woods, we immediately asked him where he 
obtained it, and told him what it was, and he took it back at 
once and received back his money. The person he bought 
it of was no nurseryman, but a seller of trees and a swindler. 
It is always better to deal with honest, reliable men, and 
especially so in fruit-trees, for most people are unable to tell 
whether they are true to name or not until they come into 
bearing, and then they have lost several precious years. 
When it can be done, it is better to go with the wagon, load 
on the trees, cover them up well as a protection against the 
sun and drying winds, and then get them into the ground 
again as soon as possible. There is another good reason why 
this is better than to have them from a distance, for in pack- 
ing trees to be transported in bales or boxes, the temptation 
is very great to shorten the roots too much, and though the 
trees may live, they will not make the growth they otherwise 
would. Accidents and mistakes will happen in the experi- 
ence of all nurserymen, and even with dealers in trees as 
with other men, so that they may sometimes be condemned 
when they should not be. ‘The same may be said of dealers 
in seeds; complaint is frequently made that they sell old 
and worthless seeds, when the fault is with the purchaser, who 
pursues &@ wrong course and fails to get the seeds up, while 
another, whe better understands his business, will sueceed 
perfectly. We would not judge any class of men harshly, 
but we repeat, buy your trees near home if you can be suited, 
buy only of reliable men, and then take all proper steps to 
get your trees in as good condition as possible. 

Earty Gooprica Potato. — A correspondent sends us the 
following as the result of his experience with this variety. 
“I planted in my garden last year a considerable quantity of 
the Early Goodrich potatoes. The soil was a light loam, but 
well manured. ‘There were potatoes enough in number, but a 
very large proportion of smail ones, and none of them really 
good for table use, although they remained in the ground till 
atter they were ripe. ‘They were all hard hearted, and no 
amount of boiling would soften them.” J.O. T. 

We are more and more confirmed in our opinion every day 
concerning this variety. It is not a good table potato. The 
yield is large‘enough, and the variety is not so liable to rot as 
some others, but when compared with the best potatoes for 
quality; it ranks as third-rate. 

Sait as A Manore.— The same correspondent sends us 
a few words concerning the use of salt. “Salt with me, when 
used as a manure, has produced decidedly good results on 
cabbages, cauliflowers, and onions. I have applied it in the 
form of strong brine, and have also sown it upon the beds 
broadcast, just before a shower, or during a storm. From my 
experience I am led to believe that on the vegetables men- 
tioned and on asparagus it may be profitably used in sufficient 
quantities to kill most of the weeds. I propose making some 
experiments to test its value the coming season.” J. OU. T. 








The Righteous Dead. 


—_—e— 

[We regret that we have once more to remind our friends that obituary 
notices are published according to the date of the decease. We are yet two 
months behindhand. We don’t forget, or overlook any communication 
that gets into our hands; so our brethren must exercise that Christian 
patienee they admire and inculcate.) 

Died, in Greenland, N. H., Jan. 21, in the 88th year of ber age, Mrs. 





Sanam I. Berar, one of the oldest and most worthy members of the M. E. 

It was while listening to a discourse delivered by her beloved tor, the 
late Rev. Dr. McClintock, (a celebrated Orthodox divine of that verted}, she 
believed she obtained a of her sins bh Jesus Christ her 
Saviour. But a natural timidity of disposition, and the demise of that 
pastor (which occurred shortly afterward), precluded her from making 
public demonstration of her faith ; and it was not until the itinerant Meth- 
odists made their appearance in her native place, that she openly espoused 
the cause of Christ. She attended their tings, and inti d her hus- 
band to accompany her. They became intensely interested in a t re- 
poarne heroes | aoe _— the labors of the late Rev. Alfred Medcalf, 
otw y PP. ts. A new society was nized 
& Methodist Ubureh formed, and. ates husband did much toward the 
erection of an edifice, and contributed to the support of this charch and 
ministry the remainder of their lives. On hearing of the severe famine in 
Ireland, some years since, she sent freely of her purse and wardrobe to 
their relief. The minister of the Gospel, of whatever sect or creed, ever 
found her mansion to be one of welcome hospitality; and she was a fre- 
quent dispenser of charities that the world knew not of. All of ber sur, 
viving children are members of this same communion, from which their 
parents have aeparted. Her anxiety for their spiritual welfare exceeded 
every other. She bas gone; but her children feel that the of her 
virtues remains, like a trailing light, to guide them on their w course, 
till not one loved one shall be m: there. 


Mrs. Saran Starer died in Washington, Me., Jan. 2, 1869, aged near! 
years, a short sickness. She was born in 4 





her 
t meekness. She was beloved by all who knew her best. She died 
in full exereise of her reason ; wephwe oh. LT and 
"had Ta 


nearly lyzed, she was heard to repeat these words ! Biessed |” 

then fell asleep in Christ. Mumpur. 
Zapok Presuo died in Pelham, Mass., Jan. 22, 1869, in the 74th year of 

his age. When Methodism was introduced into’ Pelham, in 1881, by the 


deavoring to lead sinners to Christ. As 
in the duties of his office ; and was ever ready, to the full extent 
pecuniary 


Seater; ho id vagy peietiaate ened conemneiels oe 
was very te and } and as a trustee, he worked 

hard to secure a house of worship for the e » 
sentence, we may say, Father Presho was a 
“Tertonasdh he has been gradually 

‘or two or three years past, 
_— ie Lah PL, 
answer to every ex’ u it 
llingness to leave earth. I saw him two or three tayo vetoes his death 
when into the stupor in which he died. 
Fred b is bedside. He by a 
This was his last religious exereise upon earth. 
his spirit passed to the better land. 

Pelham, Feb. 27, 1869. 


Marearet HAue, of Winchendon, died Jan. 6, 1869, aged 84 yeurs. 


Sister Hale was converted to God when young, and a g life of 
ese nad. enprant & » me , ’ ble, Cheriation © - 


hange, maintained an 
joined the Church when 30 years 


ter. , and lived to enjoy its privi- 
—— No one could , in her latter , Without 
ng impressed with her saintly character. Her well-worn Bible ceupied 


a place near where she usually sat, and clos¢ by was the place of prayer, 


where held communion with God. Religion eminently fitted her 
to dise the duties of a wife and mother in a faithful and Looe man- 
ner, and fill up the measure of a long life with fidelity and usefulness. 


She was but a short time, nor needed she longer to arrange for her 
departure. When taken sick, she said, “ My work is done, and I am ready 
to go.’ Thus, after having faithfully served God and ber 
through life’s long day, she reclined upon the couch of faith, and gently 
** fell asleep in Jesus.” 

Mrs. Ayn Parnrs#, aged 48 years t Jan. 6 
in peace and trium , after a brief but very painful illness. 
faithful and devoted member of the Church Street Church. 
suddenly, but did not find her un . Her all had 
i separ hineda’ PBC Ut ne bre ety Caer aan 
a ver, she = no y m . on 
ouctnioed” We inquired, "Doss Jesus % 


rf 
= 
ze 


“ Yes, he saves me, saves me, saves me.” ly she exhorted who 
came into the room to be the disciples of Christ ; and then, her work ended, 
the Master received her. L. RB. 8. B. 


Cues paves, aged 25, died at the residence of Mr. L. Green, in Troy, 
-) Jan. 27. 

¥ ee ee eee years, and received two wounds, by one of 
stohhait tse utente erat copier seg os 
son; foun va a ear’ 0} y 

tan into the Christian faith. R's. Boor” 

Barsery T. Newson, wife of Hans Nelson, died in Biddeford, Jan. 1, 1869, 
in the 71st year of her age. 

Sister N was one of the oldest members of the Church in this place. 
She and her companion, that she has now left behind, united with , 
E. Church when thelr place of worship was an old attic in Saco, with 
rough planks from the mill for their seats. She died in wn faith, her vie 


“F.sioaed des. 28, 1869. ™ 


Taomas Worcester died in Portland, Jan. 23, aged 59 years. 

Bro. Worcester experienced re in Portland, at Chesnut Street 
Church, under the labors of Dr. W , in 1889. He was ever found faith- 
ful in the offices of trust committed to him by the Church, and his social 


Sweet : 
a ee the widow and the fatherless be comforted. 
, Jan. 30, 1869. " 

In Winchendon, Jan. 25, Ansrrice S. Weston, aged 27 years. 

In her sixteenth year she sought and obtained a saving ‘‘ knowledge of 
the truth as it is in Jesus,” joined the M. E. Church, to which she was 
firmly attached to the day of her death. The religion she sought and ob- 
tained in youth and health was her support in sickness, and disarmed death 
of his sting. Ww. Pawrecosr. 

Winchendon, March 8; 1869. 

Mrs. Sunes Barron died in Norway, Me., Jan. 29, 1869, aged 94 years and 
5 months. 

At the time of her death, she was probably the oldest) member of the 
M. E. Church in the State. She was converted under the la! % 
Joshua Taylor, and united with the Church in 1799 — her membership cov- 
ering a period of 70 years. She was endowed with extraordinary powers of 


| 
i 
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earnest, happy . 
following lines of an old hymn : — 


“ Soon the joyful news will come 
Child, your Father calls, come home.” 


Only a little way from that the summons came, and she sweetly responded, 
**T want to be at rest with Jesus."’ 
South Paris, Feb. 16. J. C. Panay. 


In East Salisbury, Mass., Jan. 1, 1869, Bro. Moses Banriert, 79 
years and 8 months. For many years he was deprived of the ritvtloce of 
public and social worship with his brethren, 
ness, and during the last few years of his life was afflicted with lameness so 
as to confine him to his house. Suddenly and 
Jan. Ist, the summons came from his Master, and 
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WORDS FROM WASHINGTON. 
March 11, 1869. 
AN EXCITING WEEK. 


There was not more interest aroused by 
Andrew Johnson’s pronounced recreancy after 
the 22d of February, 1866, than has followed 
the Cabinet announcements of President U. S. 
Grant. The latter was, indeed, more of a 
ourpeice than the former, though of course the 

ig was altogether of a different character. 

Surprise constituted a large element in it. We 
have followed each day with wilder rumors 
than those of the preceding one. There was 
undoubtedly great surprise felt at the nomina- 
tions. Mr. Stewart had been talked of a little, 
but chiefly by the toast and water Conserva- 
tives of the Round Table school. As for Mr. 
Borit, very few persons had any idea as to who 
he was; and as it would seem, he is placed in 
the Navy Department as a convenient screen 
for Admiral David D. Porter, who was tele- 
graphed for at Annapolis, and is now engaged in 
the instruction of Borit. Mr. Washburne’s nom- 
ination was regarded by every one as a tempo- 
rary matter. So it turns out. Gov. J. D. 
Cox’s nomination was one which sincere and 
earnest Radicals took most to heart. He has 
not been for three years, and is not now, in sym- 
pathy with the Republican policy of Equal 
Rights. Corrupted by the Sherman influence 
— which is politically bad — he declared, when 
nominated for Governor in Ohio, that the Union 
had no place for the Negro in its borders, and 
slandered the soldiers then returning to their 
homes, by declaring that the prejudices they 
held were so strong as to prevent them living 
in peace with men whose blood had, equally 
with their own, dyed the flag in the rich crim- 
son of patriotic veins. Gov. Cox had never 
lifted voice or pen during all the three years 
past in support of the great issues that pressed 
on our decision. When human rights were 
in the balance, he discussed — finance. What 
wonder was it, that when capitalized wealth 
was at one e1.d, and studied indifference to live 
issues was at the other, that many of us were 
staggered? But it comes out right in the end. 
Mr. Stewart returns to his dry goods, and a. 
statesman takes his place. Gov. Boutwell is 
equally as competent as Mr. Stewart to collect 
the revenue, which was the sole recommenda- 
tion urged on his behalf; and more than that, 
he is a sagacious and experienced man of 
affairs, —a statesman, known and tried before 
the country. There is one advantage in the 
change, which men having practical knowl- 
edge of administrative matters regard with sat- 
isfaction. Gov. Boutwell is, as Mr. Stewart 
would not have been, in full accord with the 
financial leaders of the House of Representa- 
tives — Messrs. Schenck and Dawes, the for- 
mer of whom will be Chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee, and the latter that of 
Appropriations. The same is true in the Sen- 
ate, also. This fact must necessarily facilitate 
business. 

As the Cabinet is now constituted, the gen- 
eral gratification is very good. Gov. Fish is 
not deemed a very brilliant man, but he is of 
more than average ability, fair experience in 
public life, of “ eminent respectability,” of the 
old and courtly Whig stripe. Some one de- 
scribes him as a pale reflection of Edward 
Everett, which probably is not quite just.. He 
will be likely to manage the State Department 
smoothly, and yield in all matters very grace- 
fully to his chief. Gen. Grant, on the whole, 
means to be the head of this concern, within 
the limits of his position, as he 
it. The Naval Department will be run as 
Admiral Porter wants it. Judge Hoar, it is 
conceded, will not remain. In all probability 
he will go on the Supreme Bench. The bill 
reorganizing the Court, is almost sure to pass 
and become law. There will be another As- 
sociate Justice to appoint. There is consider- 
erable curiosity to know how Judge Hoar came 
to be appointed in the first place. His name 
was a great surprise to Massachusetts, and his 
brother, the new Representative from the 9th 
District, knew it not until the name was made 
public. Cresswell’s nomination is regarded 
as an excellent one. He is an able man, of 
remarkable fitness for public office. I learn 
that the Hon. T. L. Tullock will, in all proba- 
bility, receive the appointment as Ist Assist- 
ant P. ter-G 1, a place for which he 
is eminently qualified, both by ability and ex- 
perience 








GENERAL NEWS. 

The election of the Rev. Dr. Newman, of 
Louisiana, as Chaplain of the Senate, was a 
compliment to unswerving and devoted loy- 
alty and large ability, well earned; and sure to 
be viewed with satisfaction by the Church of 
which he is so distinguished a divine, and by 
all who know his eminent services in Louisi- 
ana. The citizens of the Federal City con- 
gratulate themselves on the pastorate of the 
reverend gentleman over the Metropolitan 
Memorial Church. This assignment, like that 
of others made in this city, gives general sat- 
isfaction. 

The congregation of the new church prom- 
ises to be large, and the recent pew-lettings 
were quite profitable. Under the sincere and 
fervent piety and eloquence of Dr. Newman, 
the church can hardly fail to be a “ shining 
light.” 

The last week has been to the Methodists 
here, one of as great interest, as to the politi- 
cians generally. The presence of the East 
Baltimore Conference, with the long distin. 
guished visitors atter.ding it, has been produ 
tive of the utmost interest. The meeting in re- 
lation to Lay Representation was very largely 
attended, and aroused attention to the impor- 
tant subject it discussed. 

The Annual Conference of the Methodist 
Protestant Church has been in session in 
Georgetown. It is quite largely attended, and 
a commendable degree of attention is excited. 

Kosmos. 


The State Temperance Convention met last 
Thursday, in this city. Rev. Dr. Eddy was 
chosen President. He made a very happy 
address, full of point and pith. He urged the 
restoration of the old law, word for word, and 
letter for letter, and declared that nine tenths 
of the Republican party would repudiate it, if 
it repudiated Prohibition ; a sentiment that was 
enthusiastically cheered. 

Rev. Dr. Miner submitted resolutions, of 
which these were the last, and most impor- 
tant: — 


piei** Resolved, Fist crperienes hoo nai po lemon cave 


> to result in political, legal, 
and mora! failure disgrace. 

** Resolved, That if the bli of M h 
setts shall seek to save its life by shi rip g AI 
great cause, it will lose it; but if it shall risk its life in 
the fearless of duty, it will ennobie and pre- 





serve it.” 

He followed these with a vigorous speech, 
devoted chiefly to proving that light beverages 
were as harmful in their results as stronger 
spirits. + 

In the afternoon, Rev. I. J. P. Collyer advo- 
cated the restoration of the old law, as of the 
first necessity. He said: — 

“ If you will give us baek the old Prohibitory Law, we 
will stand by your side next fall, and so long as we may 
live, but if you do not, we will confront you at every 
step you take in the next political campaiga.” 

Gen. Neal Dow made an able speech on the 
main question. He said :— 

“ The license men were og to be 


tion was made to begin that , ness community 
would be almost a unit its introduetion, for they 
know the great injury w would result ¢ , by 


pit to xikoe 

Mr. Wm. B. Spooner favored a modification 
of the law, so as to permit cider to be sold, not 
to be drunk on the premises. Hon. James M. 
Usher, Mr. Gardner and Mr. Judson, favored 
the opposite view. The Convention was a 
success. 


The Symphony Concerts closed last Thursday, with a 
programme of rarest quality. Three selections were from 
Beethoven, the Seventh Symphony, Triple Concerto, and 
Leonora. They were rendered im the Guest style of art. 
Music Hall has been ded at these aft 
ments, and deservedly so. People run after operas, bal- 
let® plays, and spectacles of the vilest exhibition. We 
rejoice that large audiences gather to listen to these per- 
fect harménies, the fullness of musical genius. An extra 
concert, for the benefit of the Institute of the Blind, is to 
be given, Thursday, Aprill. All who wish to hear the 
very best music, rendered by a full orchestra of about a 
hundred performers, in a style fully equal to the best Eu- 
Topean art, and at the same time to aid one of the most 
useful and most needful of charities, should secure tickets 
early, for this final concert of the season. 





ee 
The children of the Blind Asylum are making a tour of 
our chief towns and cities, giving exhibitions of their 
training in studies, gymnastics, and music. They drew 
an immense house in Boston. They will, we trust, in 
the country cities and villages. Their cause is of the 
best, and their entertainments are plaintive and pleasing. 
They need new buildings, and these exhibitiong are to 
create a fund for that object. Let all our towns give 
these sightiess children their blessing. 











REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 


The first law signed by President Grant is that to 
strengthen the public credit, to which he affixed, his 
signature about 3 o’clock on the afternoon of the 18th. 
This is a good beginning; but President Grant himself 
does more to strengthen public credit than all the 
laws in the statute-book. 

The United States Army is to be reduced, and consoli- 
dated into twenty-three white and two negro regiments. 

The Tenure-of-Office Bill has called forth an animated 
and protracted discussion, the past week, in the U. 8. 
Senate. The repeal of the law seems probable. 

Two attempts were made, on the 18th, by convicts at 
the Sing Sing prison, to escape. In the first i 


Rev. Dr. Huntington preached his farewell 
sermon on the 20th, in Emmanuel Church, 
Boston. He is to be consecrated Bishop} of 
Western New York on tbe 7th ult. 
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five prisoners got away, after killing one of the guards. 
The second attempt was not so successful; no one 
escaped, and two convicts were badly wouuded. 

Three men were killed, on the 18th, near Titusville, 
Penn., by the explosion of a powder magazine. 

There was a report, the first of the week, that, in a 
battle with the Indians, General Custar was captured. 
Later reports do not confirm this rumor. 

Dr. Mudd reached Baltimore on the 18th. 


In the Massachusetts State Senate, on the 17th, a 
communication was received from a committee of citi- 
zens, presenting to the State a marble bust of the Hon. 
Charles Sumner. In the same session, a motion to re- 
consider the rejection of the bill to authorize the open- 
ing of the public libraries and reading-rooms, on the 
Lord’s Day, was lost. The friends of the measure, who 
are generally men of no religious professions, atheists 
and the like, are not much cast down by their ill-success 
in this “_ must succeed,” they 
say. They are determined to break down the New Eng- 
land Sabbath, if they can. Is there not power enough 
among God's people to resist this nefarious design ’ 

Boston is now agitated with the question as to the lo- 
eation of the Coli for the forth ‘ing Peace Jubilee. 
A remonstrance against its erection on the Common is 
being signed by a large number of our most respectable 
and influential citizens, and we do sincerely hope it will 
have the weight it deserves. We are most decidedly 
opposed to the erection of anything approaching the 
dimensions of a house on our Common, whether for a 
day, a week, or a month. 

Cover the parade ground, during the best months of 
the summer, with this great, unsightly buildi-g, and not 
only will the rural beauty of the Common be destroyed, 
but the tens of thousands of children, who have no other 
playground, will be deprived of a place for recreation, 
whieh to them is happiness, health, and life. Put the 
building on the Back Bay, by all means. 

Our foreign news is not unusually important. In the 
second reading of the bill for the disestablishment of the 
Irish Church, on the 18th, Mr. Disraeli addressed the 
House of Commons, when he argued that the connection 
between Church and State was a necessary one; the for- 
mer rendered the State religious, investing its authority 
with the highest sanction. This scheme was likely to 
destroy religious freedom and toleration. 

A strong protest, signed by over one thousand Irish 
noblemen and land owners, against Mr. Gladstone's bill, 
has been published. 

The constitution soon to be submitted to the Spanish 
Cortes is said to guarantee complete civil and religious 
liberty, but claims Catholicism as the religion of the 
State. The Cortes had a noisy time over the military 
conscription question, the ministry charging two mem- 
bers with endeavoring to incite a revolution among the 
people, and a mutiny in the army. 

The English G t has d its intention 
of laying before Parliament a uniform and permanent 
extradition law. A slight earthquake shock was noticed 
on the 16th, in Lancashire, England. 











Srupent. — Not that we know of; though 
we hear of “clerical hats,” and “clerical 
coats.” However, try J. A. Jackson, 101 
Court Street, and we think he will suit you to 
anything in the shape of a head covering, at 
the most reasonable rates. He can give you a 
cardinal’s hat, if you wish it, without guing to 
Rome for one. 


PREMIUMS 


FOR NEW SUBSCRIBERS 
. TO ZION’S HERALD. 


AMERICAN ORGANS. 

For 100. new subscribers and $300, a 5 octave 
single reed Organ, price $125. 

For 175 new subscribers and $437, a double 
reed Organ, price $200. 


Fiorence Sewrne-MAcnuines. 

For 50 new subscribers at $2.50 each a No. 1 
Machine, price $63. 

For 60 subscribers a No. 2 Machine, price 
$75. 


McCurntock & Strone’s Crciopepia. 

For 6 new subscribers and $15, lst or 2d vols, 
in sheep. 

For 12 new subscribers and $30, Ist and 2d 
vols. in sheep. 

Lanor’s ComMENTARY. 

For 6 new subscribers and $15, any volume of 
Lange’s Commentary. 


Wensster’s I:tustratep Unaspriperp Dic- 
TIONARIES, price $12, 
For 15 new subscribers and $37.50. 


Tae Natrona Pictortan Dictionary, 
price $6, 
For 8 new subscribers and $20. 











' as during the present one. 


On the 18th inst., the Malden Church gave their pas- 
tor, Rev. T. Burton Smith, a donation of of $210.00. 











Business Letters received to March 20. 

C. F. Allen, KR. G. Adams, F.C. Ayer, H. H. Arnold, RB. 
G. Adams. 

M. J. Blake, Geo. W. Brewster 
E. Baxter, Sanford C. Baker, Jas. b bet Deter, L.T. Lt brows, 
J. M. Bidwell. 

John Cobb, Thos. Cookson, J.J. |? oa N. 
Coibura, J A. Chapin, Caroline Calkins, W. H. Craw- 
-_ ul. Caldwell. 

D 8. Dexter, &. Davis, Chas. 0. Donham. 

Luther P. French, 2, N. Fellows, B. HU. Frisbie, H. W. 
Follett. 

J. UH. Gaylord, C. Guild, Benj. Gilson, F. Grovenor, 
Wy at ld. 
ae Wm. H. Harris, Augustus Hardy, Rich- 


J.D. King, G. Kringle. 

Sane eet ©. Saree, & Bs BAER, So, Lampeon, 
J.B. Lapham 

James H. Mason, Geo. Manny, N. H. Martin, E. Martin, 
C. N. Merrifield, H. W. Miller, k. V. March. 
J. A. Plummer, J.C. Prescott, W. H. Perne. 
Moses Ricker, B. H. Rollins, J. D. wg 
KE. J. Stevens, 2, 8. 8. Sprague, EB. A. Smith, C. W. 


M. Trafton, A. S. Townsend, T. B. Treadwell, D. M. 

= Binia Povie J. W. Worcester, Winslow, W. 
Wn. 

w. Wilkins, LW L. White, James Wright, Geo. H. Winches- 

ter, 


Methodist Book Depository. 


Money Letters received from March 13 to March 20. 














8. ins, Thos. Hillman, C. E. Hall, 
J. Uf. Hale, ititcheock & Walden. E. N. Howe. 

H. J. Ladd, J. Livesey, A. 8. Ladd. 

ie R eee. 
F. M. Sherman, I. E. Smith, 2, U. Spalding, A. Sander- 
son. 

. 8. Townsend, B. Terry. 
J. R. Ward. 
(Hereafter we shal! not publish any but Cash Letters.) 
JAMEs P. MAGEE, Agent, 6 Cornhill, Boston. 





Preserve THe Teets. For Cleansing and 
Whitening the Teeth, keeping the Gums in a 
healthy condition, and correcting the breath, 
Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice is 
Tue Best. Sold by most dealers at 25 cts. 








Commercial. 








Monpar, March 22. 
Mower. — There is little, if any change in the money 
market since our last report. Rates continue firm. 
Bank depositors, whose accounts are valuable, are, how- 
ever, “‘ considered” favorably in charges, generally pay- 
ing from 7 to 7} per cent., although 8 is not an unusudl 
charge; but outside paper stands a poor chance of ne- 
gotiation, high grades and the offer of high rates of in- 
terest not being powerful enough to make it move freely. 
The first quality is offered at from 8 to 10 per cent., and 
there is a good deal of good out-of-town paper, which 
can be obtained at much higher rates. In, call loans 
there is very li tle doing, and rates are reported at from 
7 to 8 per cent. on government collaterals. Government 
securities were higher, in sympathy with the advance in 
Lon ion, and an increased demand from foreign brokers. 
We quote :— 
6s ————5-20's——__—____— .1 0-40 
81. 62. "G4. "65. 65 new 67. "68 5s. 
116g «119f «1156p ~=LI7G = =11BE Ss: CdNB L106 
In London, Consols are 93 ; U. 8. 5-20's, 83}. 
Gold in New York, 131. 


GeveraL Bustvess.—Flour continues dull, with no” 


change to notice. Corn is also dull, and sales are in 
small lots. Oatsdull. Rye quiet. Shorts quiet. There 
is a firmer tone for Provisions, and a better feeling among 
holders. The prices of Pork are firmer. Beef is in fair 
request. There is more inquiry for Butter; the best 
«grades are very firm. Cheese continues without change. 
The market for Eggs is steady, at 28c. per dozen. Beans 
dull. Apples firm ; for Dried, there is a moderate demand. 
For vegetables of all kinds, the market rules steady and 
quiet. In Cotton there is no change, and the sales are 
light. 

The demand for both fleece and pulled Wool, during 
the past week, has been light ; and although the market 
has been visited by a goodly number of manufacturers, 
yet their purchases have been small. With the exception 
of those grades which are not to be found except ia 
small lots, manufacturers generally have a fair supply, 
and although the stock here is much reduced, and the new 
clip is likely to beqgmoved later than last year, yet the 
stringency in the money market, and the depression of 
woolens, restricts the sale of Wool to small lots. 

The market for Dry Goods has been a little more ani- 
mated, but the volume of trade is light, and confined 
largely to those houses who have made extra exertions to 
secure it. There was probably never a year when atmos- 
pheric influences have operated so unfavorably for trad 
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WHOLESALE PRICES. 
BOSTON MARKET—Monpay, March 22. 
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** | a division of their 
Attest, 








Whereas the Missionary t its last meeting. 
failed to apportien to the Pr as we 
believe, a fuir proportion of the money raised for 

—_ 


purposes, = 
Resolved, That we, the members of the several Official 


s Boards of the M. E. b> goede in Providence, ——_ our 


conviction that one half Missionary lections 


should be devoted to our “ Home Work,” ay that we|N 





dto our Church , in this city, to make such 
collections. 
J. L. Wensrer, Secretary pro tem. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE PREACHERS’ 
AID SOCIETY, of the New England Conference, 
held at Zion’s Henatp Ovrice, Monday, 29th inst., at 
o'clock p.m. Choice of officers, and other business. 
annual donors are invited to be’ t. 
Joun G. Carr, Secretary. 


FOR THE CHILDREN. rt Ty Me EF A. = 
wili bring into the Sabb 
will give a book. Now, boys and sn gp we out Oe 
when you get new scholars, write me, giving their 
names. My address will be — 

Worxzr, Chelsea, Mass. 





NEW ENGLAND EDUCATION SOCIETY. — The 


REAT SALE OF CARPET‘NG. — In consequerce 


ow Grea 
. | of tee rem val of the block we occupy, by —: of the 


city nt ay SA tw widen Hanov a ~ 9 - ne 
other premises we seil off our 
eutire st ck of Carpeunat te atcltoen end retail, at 


; | geeauly reduced prices presenting an opportu. ity that 
& nck been offe ed fo voune fer" mbaunoae ts y 


to suppt 
themselves at such .ow prives. Uur ent re stock will 
be open 'o retali cu tomers, comprising Brussels, l'ap- 
estries, oe —— miusters, superfilues. ex 


tra fiees, etc. Stair Carpets in large variet: 
¥ oor vil Civine, ‘Canton Ma tings, Rus “Mats. etc: 
sw ENG D CARPET CO. 75 Hauever wi meeee. 
161 Ma ch 4, 4t 16* 





D. APPLETON & CO., PUBLISHERS, 
90, 92, 4 94 Grand St., NV. ¥. 


be | Commence on the 20th of March, the publication of 


APPLETONS’ JOURNAL, 
A Weekly Paper, 
Devoted to Literature, Science, and Art. 





PPLETONS’ JOURNAL will be devoted to pular 
current Jagr yy he av organ of advanced opinion with 
respect to all the gre «t interests of suciety, of popular 
science in its best sense, and of Art. 

The department of Literature will embrace: — 


Mitton, tn the form, af beth Serial Hagele and Short 


¢ : Ez upon Literary and Social T: 35 
March 12, 1869 Rev: Ba F. Bayo Euays pon Lier Adventure ; ote 
° + upon Art, books, and kindred th’ mes 
ea Popere aps oi the Sars us. ‘to the 
. THE BOSTON ¢ CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY, bs ines —_ a ad ‘the pon ether of 
for their object the reclaiming and saving boys and e 
exposed to crime in the city, have a Farm of 25 acres, a Poems by our foremost poets. 


the serv’ of 
the Family. Any person 
as securing a fair remuneration, will please ape by let- 














ter, or personally, to Rurus R. Coos, No. 22 Curve St., 
Business Patices. 
et. B. AS Lyon, New Bedford, Mass.. says: “ Send 


me ‘ Selee’s Hair Life.’ I have used some other 
hinds, but none have given 80 


good satisfaction as 
yours.” March 25 


who read the Zton’s 


A TRUE BALSAM. — Dr. WISTAR’S BALSAM of Wild 
Cherry is truly a Balsam. {t contains the balsamic 
prineiote “ the Wild Cherry, balsamic properties 
of ta Co thay saad Its lngredients are all balsamic. 

Sore Throat, Bronchitis, and ¢ 


and 
" 


A distinctive feature will be a fuller treatment of 
®clence than is prevalent in pepulsr journals. In this 
branch the Pub rs have secured services of the 

bl-~st and most authoritative thinkers, men who com- 
bine large and accurate knowledge with the power of 
clear a hepecesive statement. 

Edc cation, in its 


principies as a rcience its ice as an art, 
wil os the full wiiacened which it is unde- 
niabiv 

Illustrations will form ap snpenent Oe feature in ~ 
Plan of the JOURNAL. Bach number will be acco 
eer y either an 


anna the or 
tat ng -aving tha bettie the ar — 


Movelis. freshness, and change will be 
aimed at in this de The LIilustra:ions wil! 
couatte be valuable as te of art: those on steel, 
che Cartoons, consisting of viewsef American sc-nery, 

our most ‘disti cingutenen painters, and i!lustzations of 

aracter and ph Gur Pireunoct draughtemen. They 
wil be por Bs care on é sheets, and 
may be either sae in the ee = the elose of the 
year, or framed to hang upon 

Big ae oo to be re —_ os 

capable ; valu: as an organ 0: it, a 
epee to all members of the househol on ac- 











In West Duxbury, eae 9, by Rev. BE. D. Hall, Jesse 
M. Northern to Mrs F. Lewis, both of Pembroke ; 
by the same, Merch 1. Hasabbentee of Kingston, to 
Miss Grace Ella Beane, of Pembroke. 

In Haverhill, N. H., Mareh 20, by Ber. Jas. M. Bean, 
a nine a to Miss Hellen C Currier, both of Haver- 


nite Rockville, Ct., Feb. 25, by Rev. J. W. Willett, Sam- 
uel C. Carpenter, of Hdgewood, Ii I. a Elizabeth N. 
of Ellington, Ct. ; Severance to 

E. Crane, both of xt Rockville, &. 
In Henniker, Feb. 21, by Rev. W. Hi. Jones, Madison 
M. Howe to Elmira L. Feleh ; Feb. *% Charles Mackin- 
paola og —— © Edward C. Dow to 


at 











tion speedliy disapp: ar under its vi 
“"March 25, 16" 


HEAVY ALL-WooL KIDPRRMINGTERS. $1 per yard; 


heavy ‘inen Kidderminster, 87}, cents per yard; Dun- 
dee Hinen mon Carpets, 7 ovate por Yard i fiusnla Eottage 
a. pets, 624¢ and 50 ce: Sater and Gost, 
vee in mvvehing. cents ryera. ie New Carpet 
oo _SOuN J. PEaSLEY & Co. 
Pm FiLoor OIL Cuorus. — — We make a specialty of 
. The largest assortment at the lowest 


od, at our New Carpet ancien. 47 Lory. vn 
vt. St. Boston. m" MN J. PRASLE oor 





ta” CaRPets.— The people supp ow prices. 
New opening, Bru ais Three-plys, ou r- 
anes, vadetesbnatore, ¢ on aes Mattin at the 
new Carpet Warehouse 

oan no. ASLKY & Co. 
221 mais 18, 4w 


To ConsuMPTIVES.—T ¢ Advertiser, having been 





> 
vite March 12, by Rev. George Wingate, 
Alsen J. Miss Rose A. Hunter, all of Suan. 
Beaths. 

In Watertown, Feb. gry Russell, 22 years; 
also, Feb. 17, Clarence E. , child of Seth . and Mrs. 
Fanny C. 

. In ,N i, Feb. 3, of scariati; P 
San 





mark, Me., March 5, at the 
_H. Witham, aged 74 years. 


[ 
er 
rf 

















mM .., Sune 22. 
New London Dist. — neemenene not given 





CONFERENCE CALENDAR. 
New Hampshire, Lisbon, April 7, Bishop Clark. 
New York East, Middletown, Ct., Apri: 7, Bp. Th 


d to health in a few wees, by a very simple 
remedy, after having suffered several years with a se- 
vere lung affection, and tht dread disease Consump- 
tion — is auxious to make known to bis fellow-suffer- 


’ | ers the means of cure. 


To all who desire it, he will send a copy of the pre- 
scription used (free of charge), with the directions for 
preparing and using the same, which they will find a 


ery sure Cure for Consumption, Asthma, Broochi.ts, ete. 


The object of the advertiser in sending the Prescrip- 
tion is to benefit the afflicted, and spread information 
which he conceives to be invaluable; and he hopes 
every sufferer will try his remedy, as it will cost them 
no'ning, and may prove a blessing. 

Parties wishing the prescription will please address 
Rev. Epwarp A. WILsON, Williamsburg, King’s Co.. 
New York. Feb li 3mos rey 


CoLteaTs & Co’s. Aromatic Vegetable Soap, com- 
bined with Glycerine, is recommended for Ladies 
and Infants. 

June 25. ly. 





Dr. BurTON’s TOBACCO ANTIDOTE. — W: d 


count or i's varied, sound, and entertaining litera ure. 
have beer made 


to secure ors = 
contributions from writers, both 
aod Amer) 


no the first number will be commenced 
THE NEW STORY, 
BY THE GREAT FRENCH WRITER, 
VICTOR HUGO, 
UNDER THE GENERAL TITLE oF 
“THE MAN WHO LAUGHS.” 


PartI.—THE SEA AND THE NIGHT, 
Part Il.—BY THE KING'S COMMAND. 
For which the French publishers paid the distin- 
guished Author 300,000 francs. 


This novel ue been in the  ouaers workshop fo 
twenty years. the idea of it ha arisen in his Sind 
 apeyeeegen with that of = Miserab! s.” M. 

tries wers in a new field “ 
lish t history and — rhich he he 


been a student and observer 4d: 
poe uring his Guernsey 


Price 10 cents number, or $4.00 
advance. For sale by all Newsmen. es 


Terms for clubs _—- be obtained of the Publishers. 


Specimen copies sent gratis upon application. 
Baw 1. wi At. the United States, for the Jour- 


L, year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or 
os, = Se vin sdvanee. at ~ pe otis where as 


led wi 
#0 cents ciitaeal eae to Srebed y the United Inited » ates post- 
aT, remitting by mall, & post-office order or draft, pa 


able to t: e order of D. Santina 6 C..J6 poets 
bank notes. as, if . the orde: Easy 


ered w.thout loss to the the Jour- 
NAL, the name Le ,.1 be inal given, with the post- 
11 *" Mareh 25, It 





“ Honi Soit Qui Mal y Pense.”” 
COMFORT! CONVENIENCE! SAFETY! 


N indispersable article = be ey bd: 
A are enclose¢, It can be wien soiled, 


mn 

they have dried man cocreping tear. 

conte for one, or $1 fur fo four. ase savinn Mt tenured 
for Lady or Gentleman. Address P. O. Box Bos- 
ton, Mass. 121 March 75, 4¢ 





to remove all desire for Tobacco. It is entirely vege- 
tale and harmless. It purifies and enriches the 








NEW HAMPSHIRE CONFERENCE — RAILROAD 
NOTICES. — Tee the N. H. Conference, 
at Lisbon, ‘tom en? ,can kets, at two cents per 
mile, to Concord (and feturn tickets at the same ime), 

following Bo. ik 


the 
Junction, Nashua, and 
At 1,Purchase for Lisbon, over over the ‘‘ Montreal, ” 
or Northern, “‘ special tickets,” at full fare one way. and 
a yt he at Conference, return checks. 
also, over the Ashuelot, Cheshire, and 
(probably) the Saliva also, the Connecticut and Pas- 


SO te te pe 





return at 3.30 P. uw 

ayn ey wee Se ge ET 
sneer anise F uth, and 2 extra at 
6.30, next morning. 

The regular train is one daily lea at 
10.30 a. u., and reaching about 4.30 P. uw. 





blood, invig the system, possesses great nourish- 
ing and strengthening power, is unequaled as a Tunic. 
Nervine and Appetizer, enables the stomach to digest 
the heartiest food, makes sleep refreshing. and estab- 
lishes robust health. Smokers aud chewers for Sixty 
years cured. Price, Fifty Cents per box, post-free. A 
treatise on the injurious effects of Tobacco, with lists 
of refe jals, etc., sent free. Agents 





wanted. Address Dr. T. R. Abbott, Jersey City, N. J. | M 


Sold by all Druggists. Beware of injurious imita- 
tions. 
Testimonial from Bishop Simpson, of the M. E. Church, 
and Rev. JAMES NEILL. 
The unimpeachable testimony in favor of “ Dr. Bur- 


ton’s Tobacco Antidote,” in connection with what | tou 


Bishop Simpson tells me he has seen of its great cura- 
tive power during his recent Western tour, induces me 
to give it a trial. JaMES NEILL, 
Of the frm of Hammett & Neill, Philadelphia, Pa. 
221. dan, 28, 3 mos. “4 


bE Banke Bak Pom Sons, and tens oties. For 
sale by the principal Druagists. ly. May 1. 





ORNAMENTAL AND USEFUL.—Buy only Silver Tip- 
ped Shoes for Children. Will outwear three pairs 
without tips. 





SL Feb 4, 3mos. 2 





aw CIRCULARS 


JUST issu Es. B. Paige, inventor and pro- 
Prictor er M. thod fo: for Piano-Forte and 
Organ.” ‘lease send Circular, with stamp. Ad- 
dress Mrs, J. — Page. (over Chickering’s Piano- 
Wes ° » Bones), 908 Washington Street, Boswa. 


BELLS. 


ENEELY'’S FOUNDERY, at WEsT Troy. N. Y. (op. 
pvsite Troy), established in 1826, and which made 
reputation of Troy Seiis, manufactures 

en ACADEMY, Factory, avd Cuime BELLS, 


pe ceric So er erent ee 
inus. We 


re now tm Saeeiens any thee 
foundoriés 





-titive First ms J other 
and our unsolicl: testimonials average one 
and anpualty. Catal~gues sent free. A 
West ,N.Y., &E. A. & &. R. MENEELY. 
March % 





VELOCIPEDE PLANS. 
worms DRAWINGS, scale 3 inches to the ne 
th specifications 


ong to onatract vue, Pric: 50 cents per set. Sent by 

nail 10 any AGI“. BF. PERKINS, 
Holyoke, Mass. 

121 March 25. It B 


lish character. of which he has. 





Loam 
n English Novelty in Floor Cloth. 





L}XOLEUM — The most Durable Floor-Covering 
ever introduced. 





L}XOLEUM —Is Warm, Noiseless, Carpet-like in 
appearance, 





6,000 “a are sold in England. 
) Pees 





Offices, Banks, and Public Buildings. 


L®™ OLEUM — 
For Stores, Ships, and Steamers. 


INOLEUM — 
For Bath Booms, Smoke snd Billiard Rooms. 


INOLEUM— 
For Halls, Kitchens, and Pantries. 














LLISOLEU: 
Por r Economy, Comfort, and Effect, 





AN IMMENSE STOCK AT 
JOHN H. PRAY, SONS & CO. 
Agents for the London Linoleum Co., 
192 Washington, 9% Franklin, 


and 63 Hawley Streets, Boston. 

451 Mareh 25, 4t eow. ie 
JETNA Needle, simple, Durable Practi- 
SEWING _ | tise adapted for m-natptuiers 

MACHINE. |? nae eae ta fae” 

ney for N. E. 


318 Washin 
LLIAMS, Agent. 
AGEN’S He Pakanng 
121 March 25, 12t eow. hy 


IMMENSE SALE! 


TWO MILLIONS DOZEN 
—or— 


GREENE & DANIELS’ 
IVORY FINISH 


SPOOL COTTON. 


SOLD DURING 1868! 











The Strongest, Smoothest. and Most Reliable Spool 
Cotton for mach ine and hand use in 
this country. 





~+Sang at all first-class Stores in the ee. . 
March 26, 2t eow 


A PERFECTLY SAFE eudaans 
wItH 


Cent. Interest, ble Semt-anne at the 
ee Park National bank, New York. soy 


The attention of Executors, Trustees, and others 
having funds to invest, is invited to the following: — 


MASIONSL of sHOE AND LEATHER BANK. 
EW YORK, January 7, 

Mr. Ward ir beth toe York.— Dear Sir: In reply 
to your isquiry of this date, as to our opinion of 
sonds of the First M. K. Church in Casha, brought 
pate for bey one ion by Rev. Dr. West 

you, we have to 6a: 





gay ie our 
jectly safe investment, ey are, oesir- 


jtdement, c 
abie fur their unusually liberal rate of 1 terest, as 
well te for = — ee 4 that the interest 
will aves h President. y 
Dani CUM, soo wulbeee) 
ROS & ANAHAN, S00 Mutvorry-street. 
&. *c ‘Noten 7) Cc bers-sts eet, 
©. WALSH, Newark, N. J. 
OLIVER HUYT, 


Boston, Mareb 15, sales 
fore our knowledge of the gentlemen whose names 
ded to the foreg: if we think their 
par te i ra trusted in regard to the value 
of the Bonds referred to. 





WILLIAM CLAFLIN, 


istae Riew. 


The Bonds referred to are sixty in number, of $500 
each, with coupons oe papohte in ten years, 


v pr ive property 
uated in the nusiness centre of that thriving young 


city. awd re: ting «ven now for nearly $7 ranpum. 
Fortunately for the interests of Me in 
great West, this is destined to make its pos- 
sesso the peer in wealth and the well- 
ref ey ts 
nation on ex- 
eS eee benefit. 
in eeu for, sider & > uation he 
enw 
are among the most eminent citizens of Nebrask 
namely, to John M’Cormick, mt of the 
tral National Bank, Omaba ; w Ezra Millard, Pres- 
t of the Omaha Natio ik; and to 


rehasing Agent of the Unien 
Pacific Railroad, who all, m thrir letter of acceptance 





BISHOP AMES writes the following ; 
BALTIMORE, Md., Nov. 2, 1868. 
Being well acquainted with the Rev. Dr. Westwood, 
with several of the gentlemen who indorse him, with 
the interests whicli he represents, with the value of 
the security which he offers, and with the general con- 
dition of Omaha, I am of the opinion that the invest- 


and 
the time of the loan, I think eight per cent. is all that 
should have been offered. 


E. R. AMES. 
Aagtinstion Ser the hente, 20 tee Ssher perttraese 
concerning may be made to Shoe 
and Leather New York, or by noe to 


Vata Ser 


* 


2 eee 


in 





